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1 f Sap DR. RICHARD S. STORRS | at Amherst College in 1839, and finished 
was born in Braintree, Massachu- | his theological preparatory studies at 
setts, August 21st, 1821. He graduated ' Andover Seminary in 1845. The same 
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year he accepted a call .to the Harvard 
Congregational church at Brookline, 
Massachusetts, and the year following he 
was called to the Church of the Pil- 
grims at Brooklyn, New York. Many 
New Englanders and other persons of 
wealth and culture gathered about him 
and organized one of the most influential 
and powerful churches in this country, 
and they erected on the Heights a sub- 
stantial and beautiful house of worship. 
In the front hall of this edifice may be 
seen a piece of the veritable Plymouth 
Rock on which the Pilgrims landed. The 
interior of the church is splendidly deco- 
rated, and is often referred to as a model 
of artistic taste and elegance—a fitting 
temple for its handsome surroundings. 

Dr. Storrs in one of the most accom- 
plished scholars on this continent, and 
few men of letters are as familiar as he 
is with esthetic literature. 

His lectures on biography and history 
are among the most fascinating and bril- 
liant productions in the language, show- 
ing diligent study, compehension of 
his subject, and a highly cultivated taste. 
His sermons, which are delivered with- 
out notes, are finished productions, fit for 
the most fastidious review, as they fall 
from his lips, and they deserve to be 
classed with the most polished of pulpit 
compositions. 

His delivery is slow, distinct, emphatic, 
and impressive; his language is chaste 
and pure; his illustrations are drawn from 
nature, science, and history, and are 
strikingly poetical and beautiful; and his 
subjects are well-chosen and timely. 
Learning and eloquence, combined with 
great talents and a genius for the Gospel, 
have given him an enviable position 
among the foremost of our religious 
teachers and orators. 

Fine thoughts, clothed in elegant dic- 
tion, and decorated with happy and 
glowing illustration, attract and fasten 
attention. But his scholarly attainments 
and masterful command of thought and 
speech are not used for display. He is 
a preacher of the truth as he understands 
it, and aims with sincerity to bring sin- 





ners to repentance. His sermons tend 
to make ‘vice and all forms of meanness 
hateful, and to increase our love of 
honor, of virtue, of justice, and of piety. 
For nearly thirty years he has preached 
to an exacting and critical audience, em- 
bracing jurists, doctors, editors, and 
other representative men of the higliest 
culture, and he never fails to command 
their attention and admiration. 

When it is announced that he will lect- 
ure, no fee at the door prevents a full 
attendance, no hall is too large for his 
constituency of listeners, and they are 
not governed by the changes of the wea- 
ther and the vicissitudes of the seasons. 
They know that he will have something 
to say, which they will be glad to hear. 
He has a marvelous memory ; and he can 
readily call to his aid his knowledge of 
science, art, history, poetry, biography, 
and theology to illuminate and enforce his 
lesson. 

Perhaps he is the best living type of 
the Pilgrim preachers who made Plym- 
outh Rock their pulpit, where the 
waves joined in thechorus of their songs. 
Had he lived and preached in London in 
1640, when John Milton took a hand in 
religious controversy, the great poet, I 
have no doubt, would have been one of 
his hearers. There are men whose loins 
are not so large as his [Storrs] little 
finger, who consider themselves infinitely 
superior to him, because they can make 
their auditors laugh and cry—laugh at 
them, and not at what they say, and cry, 
because they do not stop saying such 
nonsense! They mistake volubility for 
eloquence, and a frothy feeling of animal 
excitement for divine inspiration. 

I can only point to a few facts which 
distinguish him and tend to make him 
distinguished. He is a born preacher— 
the son of an extraordinary preacher. 
He seems to have inherited the genius 
of Gcspel preaching. Henry Ward 
Beecher said that he must be a son of 
temperance, because his father was the 
father of temperance. Dr. Storrs breath- 
ed the air of a religious atmosphere at 
his birth. Not a barrel of flour, but a 
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barrel of sermons, supplied him with 
spiritual food. The library may not have 
been tempting to himin his boyhood, but 
wher he grew older and wiser, he saw the 
kind of pabulum on which the strong 
men feasted, and he fostered an appetite 
for similar fare. In looking at him we 
see the image of his father behind him, 
and the shadow of Elder Brewster in the 
distance, with the Mayflower tossing on 
a troubled sea, and a solid rock for a fore- 
ground. 

He not only inherited a good head, 
with a fine texture of brain—and a taste 
for intellectual studies—but-he also had 
excellent opportunities for the improve- 
ment of his mind in the best schools and 
colleges the country could afford. 

Under the thorough training of the 
most accomplished teachers, he was well 
equipped for the life-task he had chosen. 
He did not consider that his diploma in 
college was a certificate of a complete 
and a finished education, only a draft 
upon the bank of knowledge, to be honor- 
ed not at sight, but by earnest applica- 
tion inthe future. Vast numbers of young 
men, who have enjoyed the advantages 
of a collegiate education, never get above 
their graduating honors. They are satis- 
fied with their attainments, and without 
any special aim in life they ignore study, 
give the best books a wide margin, de- 
vour light novels with a relish, sneer at 
the workers who earn their bread by, the 
sweat of the brow, and finally come to 
them for support. They are vessels 
launched from the literary dock, at Har- 
vard or Yale, perhaps, with painted sides 
and white sails, but without ballast or 
vudder. They are not made of clear stuff. 
These men drift about at the mercy of 
events ; some find refuge temporarily as 
clerks, as traveling agents, as reporters, 
as assistant teachers ; but many of them 
are wrecked in early life because they 
had no star to steer by, and no strong 
hand upon the wheel, no ballast of 
general intelligence, no stout rudder in 
the ship. 

This will not be considered a faithful 
sketch unless I find some fault. We all 





have blemishes,-and he is human. A 
little more emotion would give warmth 
to his sermons and speeches. The bril- | 
liancy in his efforts is more like the light 
of the Aurora Borealis than the golden 
light of the sun. His images too often 
are artistically carved out of Carrara 
marble, “and they are cold to the em- 
brace, though sometimes the soul breathes 
from their lips.” He has studied history 
so much he “ is a contemporary with the 
ancients, and an ancient among his con- 
temporaries.” 

Dr. Storrs, at this time, is in the prime 
of his manhood. In person he is large, 
tall, and stately, with a strong, enduring 
physical system. Thecompression of his 
mouth indicates stern resolution, deter- 
mination, and courage. A few years ago 
a former classmate, now a country at- 
torney, called to see him, and remarked, 
“Doctor, don’t you remember me? I 
used to flog you now and then when we 
were chums at school.” “That may have 
been so,” said the Doctor, “ but you could 
not do it now.” 

Several of his sermons and lectures 
have been published and widely circu- 
lated. He is the author of a very elabo- 
rate report of the revision of the English 
version of the Bible, also of a volume on 
the “Constitution of the Human Soul.” 
He is a devoted friend to schools, and 
takes a deep interest in the welfare and 
progress of temperance, Sunday-schools, 
missionary work, and all institutions that 
tend to educate and elevate humanity. 

He stands up straight and tall, un- 
moved by the changing winds of public 
opinion. Happily for him he has had no 
such storms to contend with as those 
that have assailed some of his cloth. Still 
what has been said of a mountain may be 
quoted here with appositeness : 

** While he, like a stern warrior, stands unmoved ; 
When thunder smites him with its lance of fire ; 
When hail, shot from ice-batteries in the clouds, 
Break on his unprotected head, as though 
The sky were an exploding shell, when storms 
Assail him rudely, with invisible wings. 

He leans against the clouds and looks away 
Beyond the storm, where heaven’s calm still resigns,” 


GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 
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THE FUTURE LIFE. 


CHOPENHAUR gives what seems 

to us an insufficient reason why we 
should not trouble ourselves about a fut- 
ure life. He argues that it is no more 
reasonable to fear future dissolution than 
to worry over the dissolution that was 
before birth. But it is natural to grieve 
more over evils to come than over evils, 
or what are supposed such, which have 
had no perceptible influence on our pres- 
ent life. Above all, the chief cause of 
the sadness with which we look on future 
annihilation, is the fact that we form 
ties in this world which we can not think 
of as being forever broken. That we may 
see our friends no more, even such friends 
as nature alone can give, the babbling 
brook, the shady grove, the bright blue 
of heaven, is a thought that must fill 
any sympathetic soul with a shadow of 
melancholy. Perhaps to the pessimist 
who does not look so favorably on the 
present life, complete and continued 
death is an agreeable thought. But it 
should not be thus even to the pessimist. 
“ With life there is hope,” and the possi- 
bility of continued progress in intelli- 
gence and in the finer feelings is alone a 
sufficient reason why all should hope for 
life beyond the grave. Still, the part of 
the philosopher is to preserve a calm 
mind through all, and if he thinks death 
the horizon beyond which the eye of 
hope may not pierce, his duty then is to 
make the most of life. From the present 
he should derive all the pleasure he can, 
and share it with others. By pleasure I 





mean that subtle influence which tends 
to give a peaceful and happy mind. This 
influence should flow from every part of 
man’s nature, physical, intellectual, social, 
sympathetic. He who derives pleasure 
in this way will always possess a mind 
that can not be overcome, whether the 
sky of his death is clouded over, or 
whether it is lit up with a glory that be- 
tokens a coming day of beauty and sun- 
shine. G. D. MAXWELL. 





WHAT MAKES LIFE Happy.—I have 
peeped into quiet “parlors,” where the 
carpet is clean and not old, and the 
furniture polished and bright; into 
“rooms” where the chairs are deal and 
the floor carpetless; into “kitchens” 
where the family live, and the meals are 
cooked and eaten, and the boys and girls 
are as blithe as the sparrows in the thatch 
overhead; and I see that it is not so 
much wealth and learning, nor clothing, 
nor servants, nor toil, nor idleness, nor 
town, nor country, nor station, as tone 
and temper, that makes life joyous or 
miserable—that render home happy or 
wretched. And I see, too, that in town 
or country, good sense and God’s grace 
make life what no teachers or accom- 
plishments, or means, or society can 
make it—the opening stave of an ever- 
lasting psalm; the fair beginning of an 
endless existence, the goodly, modest, 
well-proportioned vestibule’ to a temple 
of God’s building, that shall never decay, 
wax old, or vanish away.—JOHN HALL. 





LIFE’S 


Ai smiles and tears, and hopes and fears, 
Are anchored close together. 

The mortal heart seems but a part 
Of April’s captious weather. 


Hours come and go, of joy and woe, 
Our smiles and tears are blended ; 

Our wildest fears at last hope nears 
And keeps them well attended. 


While dreary clouds the world enshrouds, 
The sunshine hovers over ; 





APRIL DAY. 


And oft the rain, though dark with pain, 
Doth some new bloom discover ; 


Some blossom sweet the gold and heat 
Had failed to give perfection, 

Some grace of mind relieved to find, 
Though late, its true direction. 


Speed smiles and tears, speed hopes and fears, 
Expand our best emotions ! 
Dissolve all doubt, and blossom out 
To Heaven our soul’s devotions. 
8. L. OBERHOLTZER. 
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SPRING 


Ou, dainty baby foresters 
That hide in silent nooks, 

That linger by the cow-paths 
And peep into the brooks, 

Your dimples bring me back again 
The merry days of old, 

When every wood was fairy-land 
And buttercups were gold. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


By mossy rocks and nodding ferns 
You lift your timid eyes, 

And by the wounded maple-trees 
In smiling groups arise. 

No more the shrieking winter winds 
Affright the naked woods, 

But all the scented aisles are gay 
With Fliora’s dappled hoods. 





Tho’ years have sped since first for me 
You made the meadows bright, 

And many a sunset-tinted dream 
Has faded into night, 


FLOWERS. 


Still do I hail with boyish love 
The violet’s balmy breath, © 

Still joy to see the crocus burst 
From winter’s icy death. 


I thrill to see the buds again 
Upon the apple-tree, 
Where every branch is eloquent 
Of glories yet to be; 
Where soon the wingéd Argonauts, 
From lands beyond the main, 
Will sing their merry songs of love 
And build their homes again. 


I trace the tints of deathless hope 
In all your tender beauty, 
Ye dewy-lipped interpreters 
Of man’s exalted duty ; 
Ye come as tiny prophets 
Of a kingdom yet to be, 
When only Truth shall conquer 
And the spirit shall be free. 
AUGUSTUS WATTERS. 





THE SONGS OF HUMAN LIFE. 


ABSTRACT OF A SERMON, DELIVERED IN ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, JERSEY CITY HEIGHTS, 
BY REV. E. L. STODDARD. 


And they sung as it were a new song before the fiter- 
nal, and no man could learn that song but the one hun- 
dred and forty-four thousand which were .redeemed 
from the earth.—REv. xiv. 5. 


Y Neary was a story in the papers 
some time ago of a terrible hurri- 
cane, in which an East Indian steamer 
was caught in the Bay of Biscay. The 
crew deserted their posts, the water 
flooded the decks and broke into the en- 
gine-room, putting out the fires and leav- 
ing the ship without headway to the 
mercy of the storm. Then the passen- 


cowardly crew. Mattresses were thrust 
into the leaks, and through the long night 
men stood baling the water out of cabin 
and hold, death leaping about them in 
the mad fury of the waves, and howling 
in their ears as the hurricane swept 
shrieking by. As long, we are told, as 
there seemed to be no hope all worked in 
gloomy silence, but when there seemed a 
possibility of salvation, they burst out in 
song. Despair was silent; joy and hope 
brought forth music. 





There was formerly on the banks of the 
Seine in Paris a fearful dungeon, far be- 
low ground, where, in darkness, filth, 
cold, and hunger, men, chained about 
the neck and unable either to sit or 
lie down, stood as best they could 
through many a horrible week. Those, 
it is said, who could szug, lived; those 
who could not or would not, became in- ° 
sane or died. The torture of one por- 
tion went out in song and was relieved ; 


| that of the other class remained to con- 
gers were called to take the place of the | 


sume those who felt it. To sing, to 
whistle, to hum, is.natural to most men, 
and because it is usually a sign of joy or 
contentment we like to hear it. Of two 
men, we should be likely to employ the 
one who sung and whistled at his work 
rather than ‘one who labored in heavy 
silence. 

This naturalism of singing comes out 
in the Bible. When men whose lives are 
written there meet triumphantly any 
crisis of life; when a great blessing or 
gift is bestowed upon them, they burst 


. 
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out into song; and so when heaven is 
opened on Christmas morning and the 
gift of the holy child is told to the shep- 
herds, it is with a song and the echoing 
of heavenly music. In to-day’s text, 
where we read of the future state of 
those who are redeemed and are able 
without fault to stand before the throne 
of God, we hear that it is a new and 
glorious song which they sing. Where 
there is light and music there is supposed 
to be joy, and heaven is represented as 
full of both. 


SONG INDICATIVE OF CHARACTER. 


There are two thoughts which come 
before us to-day—the songs of earth and 
those of heaven. Whether a man really 
has music in his soul; whether he has 
power to send it forth in articulate words 
or not, there is no question that in one 
sense each man as he passes through life 
sings in his own peculiar way his special 
song, and this song is the influence of 
his own character. He may sing it aloud 
or silently, still he sings it, and the life of 
each of us may be set to, or rather ex- 
pressed by, music. Here is one who car- 
ols like a lark; her life, her presence, 

, are like the inspiration of a spring morn- 
ing ; where she is, is cheerfulness and joy 
and harmony. But here is one who sings 
a dull, harsh song, a croaking, gloomy 
bass of discontent, and where he is there 
is sure to be discord. Here is one who 

@sings a thin, poor, trickling song, the 
music of a vain and shallow life, an idle 
tune, an empty sound; and we pity her 
as we pass by and see her dancing to her 
fantastic and weak music. Here is another 
whose song comes from the depths of a 
rich and holy experience; it has the 
majesty yet the sweetness of a sympho- 
nic poem ; it tells of sorrow vanquished, 
labors ended, victories won; it comes 
from a full, living, sympathizing heart. 
Now there breaks upon us a sharp, quar- 
relsome, petulant air that rasps the nerves 
and thrills the brain. Again there comes 
an utterly weary lamentation from a 
moaning sufferer or a shivering family 
among the poor. The world is full of 





songs, though some are rather wails than 
songs. Listen and you will hear them: 
carols of joy and groans of discontent, 
sighing songs of weariness and gay dit- 
ties of pleasure-seekers; the harsh, 
grinding song of the tyrant, the deep 
sweet melody of the peace-maker. 


OUR OWN SONGS—WHAT THEY SHOULD 
BE. 


What songs, let us ask ourselves, are 
we singing? what song ought we to sing 
as we move in a Christian brotherhood 
through life toward heaven? First, | 
think it ought to be a song of gratitude. 
When Simeon saw the Lord that he had 
waited for so long, he sang out of his 
grateful heart, “ Blessed be the Lord God 
of Israel, for he hath visited and re- 
deemed his people.” We, too, have seen 
the Lord; he has been with us these 
many years, and though the day of his. 
festival is over, and the lights are ex- 
tinguished, and we have come back from 
Christmas festivity to this real, hard- 
working world again, we know that the 
Lord has not left us; he is with us still, 
a personal friend, a personal Saviour, and 
we to-day from our inmost hearts should 
sing, “ Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, 
for he hath visited and redeemed his. 
people.” Again, let us sing ever a grateful 
song. It is as easy as crying, if we will but 
learn the habit. Count blessings instead of 
disappointments, and learn to look on the 
bright spots instead of the dark ones ; to 
thank God for what he has given rather 
than be covetous of what he has not. 
Grow in happiness yourself, and make 
the world sweeter by singing a song of 
gratitude. A man or woman with such a 
spirit is a very well-spring of satisfaction 
and contentment. 

Then our song should be one of cheer- 
fulness and joy. When the tidings of the 
birth of Christ came to this earth, the 
song then sung struck the key-note of all 
songs which redeemed men should hence- 
forth sing. “Fear not,” the angel said, 
“for behold I bring you good tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people. 
For unto you is born this day a Saviour.” 
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Now to whom did this message of joy 
come? To the rich, to the kings and 
nobles of the earth, to those whom we 
naturally expect to be joyful? No; to 
shepherds—and a shepherd was a man 
in very lowly circumstances, leading .a 
rough life, poor, sleeping in cold and wet, 
exposed to constant hardships, watching 
all night with his dog against wild beasts 
of prey. There was not much joy in 
such a life. Men living so to-day would 
tell us, probably, that they had nothing 
to be grateful for; that they would leave 
the song of joy for other people who had 
the comforts of life, warmth, food, and 
money. So men argue now—let the rich 
sing of joy; we will have a song of mis- 
ery. But to these very men came the 
angel ; these were chosen above all others 
to be blessed in their very misery and 
lowliness, and to them came the words, 
“T bring you tidings of great joy.” But 
Christ did not bring them the joy of the 
rich. After he came they had no more 
money than before; they still watched 
through the cold and darkness; they 
still lived their lowly life. Yet to them 
an angel said, “I bring you tidings of 
great joy which shall be to all people.” 
The truth was that the new-born child 
brought power to make any life cheerful 
and joyful, because whatever the outward 
life may be, the Savior brings peace and 
contentment into the heart. 


THE NATURE OF HAPPINESS. 


True happiness, like true dignity, true 
courtesy, true gentlemanliness, must be 


internal. You can not turn a clown into 
a judge by putting him on the bench and 
calling him “ Your honor”; you can not 
make a coarse man a gentleman by giv- 
ing him a ring and clean clothes ; nor a 
scholar out of a dunce by putting into 
his mouth a few great words. All this 
we know well enough, but we forget that 
the same rule applies to happiness. Oh, 
the sad and dreary songs that issue from 
the world’s palaces and from hearts that 
outwardly have all they desire! Oh, the 
songs of jealousy and passion and fool- 
ish anger and covetousness which men 





utter because they have not success, or 
honor, or gold—as if these could bring 
peace or joy! Happiness comes from 
what you are, from the state of your 
heart ; and because your heart was made 
to be the home of Christian virtues, you 
can not fail of happiness if you will open 
it to Christ. When you have felt that 
inward joy, the outward will seem in com- 
parison with it like paste to the diamond, 
like the gaudy gilding upon the walls of 
a theater to the burning words of the 
play. For your own sake, for the world’s 
sake, try to sing a joyful song, whether 
you are a shepherd or a king. 

Another of our songs should be one of 
thanksgiving over conquered sin. When 
Moses stood on the further side of the 
Red Sea and saw the Lord’s people de- 
livered and their enemies destroyed, he 
sang, “I will sing unto the Lord, for he 
hath triumphed gloriously; the horse 
and his rider hath he thrown into the 
sea.” David's Psalms are full of rejoicing 
that God’s enemies are scattered, and 
that right prevails once more. In one of 
the visions of heaven that St. John gives 
us, we read that the victorious saints sing 
the song of Moses and the Lamb, a song 
that is of thanksgiving for victory over 
sin, the enemy of God and man. It is, 
then, right and proper for us to rejoice 
when sin is discomfited. Perhaps it is 
here that many have erred; they have 
pitied a fallen foe, and have not tri- 
umphed over sin as they should, lest they ~ 
should be guilty of a want of magnan- 
imity. Pity for the sinner is right and 
just, unless it degenerates into a morbid 
sentiment which only pities and excuses 
instead of healing; but there must be no 
pity for or sympathy with sin. If a man 
be overtaken in a fault, that is, if tempta- 
tion suddenly get the better of him, pity 
and save him, but have no pity for his 
sin—save him not by excusing his sin, 
but by helping him to root it out. Evil 
is a deadly thing, deadly to body, and 
soul, and to everything that decent men 
value in the world. You may pardon the 
man who speaks ill of you, but the spzrzz 
of malice and slander you must hate and 
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loathe, and at every victory over it, at 
every downfall it experiences, you must 
exult and rejoice. You may pardon the 
man who steals from you, if you do it for 
his good and follow your pardon by help 
and counsel; but the principle of thiev- 
ing, in all its forms, petty larceny, forgery, 
gambling, you must hate and denounce, 
and rejoice and give thanks when it 
meets with an overthrow. It was sin, 
sin personal in the hearts of men, that 
nailed the holy child, Jesus, grown to be 
a holy man, to the cross of Calvary. 
Can you afford to have any dealings with 
that power? Wherever it shows its head 
then to-day, in politics, in trade, in social 
slander, in church quarrels, in vile litera- 
ture, it is our duty to strike at it, to root 
it out. Whenever around in the world 
there come tidings of sin conquered, of 
malice dead, of tyranny ended, of false- 
hood exposed, and wrong grappled, we 
should rejoice. 


THE HIGHEST MISSION, 


Again our song should be one of peace 
and love. This too was the message to 
the shepherds. Christ was to bring peace 
and good-will to men. He himself an- 
nounced that the great commandments, 
the summing up of the law, and the 
prophets are this—* Thou shalt ove God 
and man.” There is no song that man 
can sing that is so sweet and blessed 
as this, the song of peace and love, 
“ Blessed are the peacemakers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 
“He that loveth not knoweth not God, 
for God is love.” I know it is a hard 
song to sing, the song of peace to him 
who has offended us, the song of love to 
one who does not love us; but after all is 
it not better for these few brief years to 
make the world, aye, and our own hearts 
as happy as we can? And does happi- 
ness ever come to the world or to self 
without peace and love? Is it not bet- 
ter every way to let insults and unkind- 
ness and hard words pass by us as the 
rude wind passes over a flower, and go 
on blooming and sending out perfume 
as before? There is a flower, you know, 





which, when a rude hand touches it, shuts 
up with a snap, and goes, as it were, into 
sulks, and does not open itself to the sun 
for an hour. It is called the “fly-trap.” A 
fly-trap may be well enough in a flower, 
but it is not very well in a human being. 
Life is too short and the world too rough 
for such sensitiveness. We must expect 
to get some hard rubs from that world, 
and it is a pity to spend much time in 
growing angry and getting even with our 
fellows because of them. How much 
better the world would be if it were not 
for these unfortunate people who are 
born fly-traps, who bristle all over with 
tentacles which we touch at our peril; 
who seem always on the lookout for a 
possible slight ; who are afraid that they 
will not be appreciated or have all their 
rights and just the place they deserve. 
My jealous, sensitive friends, it does not 
pay. You are the worst sufferers after 
all, though you do manage in your mis- 
ery to throw a little discomfort about 
you. Your disposition is not a strong 
one, not a noble one; it is born out of 
weakness and pride. Try to rise above 
these little trifles; go about your busi- 
ness and your Master’s business in a 
cheerful way, smiling and singing as you 
go. Thus show yourselves greater and 
better than your enemies, and conquer 
those enemies by your character of peace 
and love. Some men say that it is incon- 
sistent with honor not to resent these little 
things. But the only real honor man 
has he gets by doing God's will. The 
human fly-trap, the man with tentacles, 
the sulking and growling man, the man 
who goes off offended into a corner, all 
these cut a very poor and a very unhappy 
figure beside the cheerful, serene, loving 
gentleman described in the 13th chapter 
of Corinthians. 

Now all the songs of which we have 
spoken, that of gratitude, of cheerfulness 
and joy, of thanksgiving over the con- 
quest of sin, and of: peace, we can sing 
onearth. But in the text we read of a 
new song which no man can sing unless 
he has been redeemed from the earth. I 
think we may suppose that this is a song 
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of innocence and purity. There are two 
ways of singing such a song. One by 
never sinning, the other by being re- 
deemed from the power and stain of sin. 
Our text about this song is taken from 
the epistle for “Holy Innocents Day,” 
because it was supposed to refer chiefly 
to them. Children that die in infancy 
may learn to sing that song of heaven, 
having had no consciousness or stain of 
sin. They know, doubtless, as the angels 
know, that there zs sin; they see it as we 
might from some mountain height look 
down upon a tempest far below us and 
see the lightning play, and hear the howl 
of the thunder and the rush of the wind 
and rain. They know sin, but only by 
looking at it from without. We, alas, are 
in the midst of the tempest; about us 
the lightning is»playing, and above our 
guilty heads the thunder roars. We, alas, 
know sin because we are sinners; not be- 
cause we look at it from without, but be- 
cause we have felt it within. The holy 
innocents sing the song and wear the 
crown of martyrs, but there are no stains 
upon their clothing, no dents in their | 
shield, no tearful furrows on their cheeks, 

or scars upon their limbs. We must en- 

ter heaven and learn that new song as a 





> 


returning army enters its national capital 
and learns the new music of its victori- 
ous anthem. We come with garments 
torn and stained, with swords hacked and 
shields defaced. We bear sad marks of 
our conflict with evil; here we have lost 
an arm, there an ugly thrust has just 
escaped our heart. Our cheeks are worn 
with tears of penitence, and our voices 
falter as we try to learn the new song of 
innocence and purity. But, dear friends, 
if we try to sing those other songs of 
which we have heard to-day, we shall 
surely be able to sing that. We shall 
sing it not as those who have never 
sinned, but as those who are delivered 
from sin. Faithful here, we shall pass at 
last.out of the battle; we shall mount up 
above the tempest ; we shall stand upon 
the mountain’s height, upon the walls of 
the eternal city; we shall lay aside our 
battered armor; we shall put off our 
stained garment, this earthly body, and 
be clothed with the glorious body given 
us by our Lord, and then redeemed and 


| chastened by the fire of our discipline, 


we shall sing, too, the new song, the last 
song, the song born out of a conscious- 
ness of inward holiness and peace and 
joy. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER VII. 


METHODS OF STUDYING THE HUMAN BRAIN—THOSE OF GALL AND SPURZHEIM. 


ROM the time of Vesalius to the be- 

ginning of the present era, nearly all 
anatomists had followed one method of | 
dissecting the brain, viz: that of exam- | 
ining its different parts as laid open to 
view by horizontal sections from the top | 
to the bottom. That such a method is 
faulty has been recognized generally, 
but no other convenient way being known 
it was adopted from necessity. It is 
faulty because by gt the connections of 
each part are destroyed, and a just idea 
of their proportional differences can not 
be obtained. When applied in the study 
of the brain in vertebrate animals the 





errors of this process of slicing are more 


| conspicuous, for the reason that the cere- 


bral parts of animals so vary in form and 
situation, that one can obtain in that way 


| no idea of the progressive development 


of the cerebro-spinal system. Varolius, 
of all the old anatomists, was first to con- 
sider it more convenicnt to begin the 
study of the brain at its base. Willis 
thought also that it was quite necessary 
to change the process of dissection from 
the top to the base. Vicq d’Azir em- 
ployed generally the method of Vesalius, 
as the plates and diagrams of his exposi- 
tions of the brain show. 
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The method which Drs. Gall and Spurz- 
heim introduced was much superior to 
that which had been in vogue before 
their time, having the great advantage 
of not presenting the brain as a mere 
pulpy, homogeneous mass, but as com- 
posed of parts differing from each other, 
and increasing in elaboration and extent 
by reason of the number or activity of 
the intellectual or affective faculties. 
These observers, however, paid chief at- 


Fig. 196.—Inrexiorn SurFAcE oF THE Human Brain. 


tention to the human organism, and but 
little comparative regard to the nervous 
system of animals. 

Dr. Gall says that after having met 
several persons affected with hydroceph- 
alus (dropsy of the brain), who, never- 
theless, were in the enjoyment of their 
intellectual faculties, he presumed that 
the brain ought to have an organization 
other than that he had attributed to it. 
A happy circumstance enabled him to 
obtain a true idea of the case. A woman 
of-fifty-five, affected with hydrocephalus, 








having died, Gall had the opportunity to 
examine her brain with:care. He found 
that its substance was not dissolved as 
he had generally supposed, but had the 
appearance of a membrane, that is, the 
convolutions were unfolded or spread 
out. This circumstance determined him 


to direct his researches in a way quite 
opposed to that which he had followed 
previously. 

M. Nidas, who was selected by Gall tc 


OvuTLINE. 


give himself to certain researches into 
the structure of the brain, employed 
a method which consisted in scraping 
the cerebral substance, beginning with 
the parts where the cerebrum and cere- 
bellum appeared to take their origin. It 
should be said that this procedure was 
similar to that practiced very long before 
by Varolius and Willis, but the results 
put on record by tho® old teachers are 
far from having the exactness and value 
of those published in the works of Gall 
and Spurzheim. 
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These anatomists admitted, with all 
eminent physiologists, that the encepha- 
lic mass is composed of two kinds of 
substance, one white and fibrous, the 
other gray and pulpy. The latter they 
regard as the source or origin of those 
bundles or layers of nervous matter 
which by their successive development 
make up the cerebrum and the cerebel- 
lum. In the number of these primitive 
bundles are the anterior pyramids (Fig. 
196, 2), the posterior pyramids (Fig. 197, 
see February No.), the bundles which 
form the olivary ganglia (Fig. 197). These 
different ganglia communicate with the 
parts to which they correspond. The an- 
terior bundles alone cross or decussate 
at the distance of twelve to fifteen lines 
from the pons-varolii, and after their de- 
cussation ascend, increasing in volume 
toward the pons-varolii. : 

On separating the pyramids below it 
will be observed that the innermost fibers 
form four or five bundles which decus- 
sate with one another; this decussation 
is not, however, formed entirely of fibers 
from the pyramids, but mainly from the 
deep portions of the lateral columns of the 
cord which pass forward to the surface 
between the diverging anterior columns. 
The outermost fibers do not decussate 
(Gray). Before these pyramidal bundles 
of fibers enter the pons they usually 
throw out fibers which wind around the 
olivary body. The pons-varolii shows 
two beds of fibers; one transverse, pro- 
ceeding from the cerebellum ; the other 
longitudinal, proceeding from the ante- 
rior pyramids, olivary body, and the lat- 
eral and posterior columns of the cord. 
These longitudinal fibers after traversing 
the pons, issue in a re-enforced form di- 
vergently directed toward different parts 
of the cerebrum, elaborating as they pro- 
ceed, and obtaining more and more gray 
matter in correspondence with their elab- 
oration until they disappear in the struct- 
ure of the convolutions, chiefly of the 
anterior and middle lobes of the brain. 

From the olivary ganglia (Fig. 196,) 
proceed fibers similar to those which 
originate in the anterior pyramids. With- 





out decussation they traverse the pons- 
varolii, acquiring therein more volume, 
and bear off toward the optic couches, 
which Gall and Spurzheim considered as 
new ganglia. From the optic couches these 
fibers diverge and traverse the corpora 
striata, where they gather more volume, 
and then are absorbed in the structure 
of the posterior convolutions, and those 
which are situated in the superior margin. 
of the cerebral hemispheres. Spread over 
the two hemispheres is a bed of gray 
substance from which proceeds, accord- 
ing to the anatomists named, other fibers,. 
which they call entering or converging, 
and which go to form the different com- 
missures known as the corpus callosum, 
the anterior commissure, etc.; these they 
designate as the apparatus of union or 
junction of the cerebral divisions. In a 
manner somewhat similar to the struct- 
ure of the cerebrum, the cerebellum, ac- 
cording to Gall and Spurzheim, is formed. 
The two bundles on the posterior lateral 
parts of the spinal column (Fig. 198, 4, 
see February No.,) known as the restiform. 
bodies, they claim, are chiefly concerned 
in the formation of the cerebellum. As 
these ascend they diverge, assist in form- 
ing the lateral boundaries of the fourth 
ventricle, and then enter the correspond- 
ing hemisphere of the cerebellum, form- 
ing its inferior peduncle. The superior 
and inferior parts of the cerebellum send. 
out fibers which unite the part known 
under the term superior vermicular emi- 
nence, with the quadrigeminal tubercles, 
and the inferior vermicular process or 
eminence with the restiform body or pos- 
terior pyramid. 


Dr. Gall thinks that it is necessary to. 
regard the known as the pisiform 
bodies, pituitary gland, pineal gland, as 
ganglia, having for their function the 
providing of fi communicating with. 
the transverse fibers. 

Upon this brief resumé of structure is. 
founded the method of dissecting the 
brain advocated by the two great phre- 
nologists. For details we can only refer 
the reader to the work which they have 
published upon the subject.* 


* Recherches sur le sy nerveux en general et 


sur celui du cerveau en particular Paris, 1809. 
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HEADS 


AND FACES. 


THEIR EXPRESSION AND ITS MEANING. 


[From onc of a series of sketches pub- 
lished recently in that well-known and 
excellent juvenile weekly of our cousins 
across the ocean, Young England, we 
take the following : ] 


“THERE is nothing so flexible as the 

face, and nothing so truly represents 
what is going on behind it. The feather 
in the air goes whichever way the wind 
blows. The hands on the clock show 
how fast the time passes. So the face, 
with its muscles, eyes and mouth, shows 
the business that is being transacted be- 
hind it. Behind the face is the workshop 
of life. Within the cavity of the skull 
everything is concocted, all desires are 
formed, all thinking, tinkering, contriv- 
ing, loving, hating, aspiring, and all other 
kinds of mental operations are going on. 
Nothing is done in this world without 
brains, and they must be set in motion 
by a power still more important. 

There is no seeing without the eye, and 
yet there is a power behind the eye that 
makes it see. All we desire to have and 
aspire to be, comes from the brain. Even 
the functions of the body could not act 
through their organs if they had no con- 
nection with the brain. The body is as 
good as dead without the brain, and the 
brain is of no use without the mind to set 
it in motion, and the face has no ex- 
pression unless the mind acts on the 
brain so that the brain can reflect its ac- 
tion on the muscles and nerves of the 
face. There are many kinds of faces be- 
cause of the various workings of the 
brain. 

The same face wears several aspects at 
different times, because of the varied ac- 
tion of the mind on the brain. No per- 
son is in the same mood long at a time, 
and all the changes of his moods are seen 
in his face. 

There is no piece of mechanism so con- 
stantly and variedly employed as the 
brain, and there is no specific surface of 
space that, from the cradle to old age, 





presents such a variety of phases as the 
face. There is the long face and the 
short face, the wrinkled face and the 
smooth face, the laughing face and the 
crying face, the happy face and the un- 
happy face, the intelligent face and the 
foolish face, the joyous face and the som- 
ber face, the disappointed face and the 
gratified face, the lovely face and the 
hateful face. 

The face expresses joy, despair, aston- 
ishment, calmness, curiosity, satisfaction, 
thoughtfulness, carelessness, anger, affec- 
tion, self-satisfaction, humility, vanity, 
modesty, courage, fear, cunning, frank- 
ness, longings, mirth, sobriety, respect, 
boldness, despair, scorn, contempt, rage, 
firmness, fickleness, contentment, and dis- 
appointment. 

Some put on a different face from what 
their own feelings would give, because 
they want to appear other than they 
really are. The Pharisees of old did, 
and their descendants of to-day do it. 
Some get their living by their ability to 
suddenly change the expression of their 
face. Some are able to put one kind of 
expression on one side of the face and 
another kind of expression on the other 
side. But no one can wear a false face 
long at a time, unless he or she is thor- 
oughly hypocritical, and makes a business 
of appearing different from what they 
really are. I once knew a woman who 
would be scolding to the top of her voice, 
but as soon as there was a knock at the 
door she changed immediately into a 
bland, affable, smiling, pleasant-looking 
woman, very chatty, and glad to see the 
caller, but the moment the caller had left, 
the scold went on’ from where she left 
off. 

The question may be asked why the 
face expresses the workings of the brain 
more than any other equally large surface 
of the body. Because there are more 
muscles and nerves, and they are more 
constantly called into action around the 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF FACIAL EXPRESSIONS, 
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produce such a variety of expression? 


Because the mind is not always 
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for their particular -use, the same as it is 
with the organs and functions of the 


| 


body, for all the five senses have special | 


nerves set apart for their use, for there is 
no hearing without the auditory nerve, 
and so of all the other senses. 

All the nerves of the five senses are 
distinct and by themselves, and have a 
special location in the base of the brain, 
and each has its connection with its or- 
gan, for the optic nerve and the eye are 
connected, the auditory nerve and the 
ear are connected, and so of all the others. 
The same is true with the different facul- 
ties of the mind; for they are not only, 


portion, while the other is large at the 
eyes and the whole base of the brain is 
large; he has a retreating forehead and 
a narrow head at the upper part. 

One is in a rage about something, and 
his fists are clenched and he is in an atti- 
tude ready for fight, and looks as though 
he wanted to. The whole appearance of 
the man indicates temper and a spirit of 
opposition. 

The other has a mild, placid expression, 
is in the attitude to pacify, to excuse, to 
beg pardon, for he looks as though he 
wanted no difficulty. His expression, at- 


| titude, open hand, and shape of the head 


distinct and different from each other, | 


but they act by the use of certain nerves, 
and these nerves always have their rela- 
tive location in the head. 

When a faculty is strong and active, 
that portion of the brain is large also, 
and gives shape and fullnéss of develop- 
ment to the skull where it is located. If 
the faculty is weak and feebly manifested, 
then that part of the brain it uses is small, 
and the skull will not be prominent in 


the locality of the faculty; so that those | 


who know where the different faculties | 


are located can judge of their natural 
strength by the shape of the skull, and 
by taking other conditions into account 
can tell much of the capacities of a man. 
Compare the heads of the men in the 
illustration ; they are very diffetent from 
each other. One is narrow at the base 
and very fully developed in the upper 





indicate love for peace. 

The girl is different from either. She 
does not abound in intellect, but in 
feeling, emotion, impulse, and is under 
their control. She is leaving the com- 
pany of these two men in disgust, to let 
them settle the matter as best they can, 
for probably they are trying to settle 
some question about her. 

The study of the face isa subject of 
ceaseless enjoyment and instruction. To 
every one it is a matter of importance to 
be able, in some measure, to read charac- 
ter from the face. The most successful 
men in business, in professional life, in 
diplomacy, in every sphere, in fact, which 
brings them in contact with their fellows, 
are those who have the power of quickly 
perceiving the characters and motives of 
others and adapt themselves to them. 

L. N. FOWLER. 





— 


RUDIMENTARY ORGANS IN ANIMALS. 


f ters striking similarity between the 
mental manifestations of men and 
animals has always been a subject of re- 
mark among thinking men and lovers of 
nature. It has given origin to fables and 
allegories, and their power to the doc- 
trines of fetichism and transmigration. 
All savage and semi-civilized peoples are 
accustomed to regard the brute as occu- 
pying a higher place in the scale of intel- 
lect than is commonly vouchsafed him 
by us. And is it not possible that we 





may have erred in this respect, and have 
arbitrarily placed too great a distance 
between ourselves and those humbler 
creatures that are our companions in the 
walk of life? Do we alone possess con- 
scious voluntary intelligence and moral 
aspirations ? 

My position on this matter is briefly 
this: That every mental organ possessed 
by man—including the Intellectual and 
Moral organs—can be found existing, in 
some rudimentary degree, however slight, 
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in some one or more of the creatures be- 
lowhim. That every creature below man, 
possessing a brain, possesses every organ 
of man, is an assertion that I do not 
venture to make, and consider very im- 
probable. Combe, in speaking of the 


Moral organs, says: “ The convolutions: 


which form the organs of Veneration, 
Hope, and Conscientiousness in the hu- 
man brain, run transversely; and in the 
brains of the lower animals, so far as I 
have observed, no corresponding convo- 
lutions appear.” This has been com- 
monly considered as conclusively answer- 
ing all questions with regard to the pos- 
session of moral organs by animals, but I 
can not so regard it. The mere absence 
of certain convolutions does not prove 
the absence of organs. Birds, rats, squir- 
rels are destitute of convolutions, but as 
they manifest considerable mental power, 
they must, if Phrenology be true, possess 
organs. For it is one of the fundamental 
doctrines of Phrenology, that “ each fac- 
ulty of the mind has its separate or spe- 
cial organ in the brain”; therefore, to 


prove the existence of the faculty, is to 


prove the existence of the organ. To 
prove an act proves an organ that acted, 
and a faculty that incited to action. 

As the brain cortex, or surface, is the 
part devoted to thinking and emotion, or 
conscious cerebration, it seems logical 
that the greater the surface, the greater 
the mental power, and the formation of 
convolutions appears to be nature’s plan 
for increasing the extent of the surface 
without greatly increasing the bulk of 
the entire brain. While, therefore, the 
presence of deep, clearly cut, and numer- 
ous convolutions indicates great strength 
and activity of the mental powers, the 
entire or partial absence of convolutions, 
in any particular tract of brain surface, 
does not disprove the existence—in a 
rudimentary state—of the organs usually 
found in that tract. Phrenologists esti- 
mate the size of organs by measuring 
“from the medulla oblongata—the center 
of the brain—to the surface where the 
Organs are located in a manner analogous 
to the estimation of the size of a wagon- 





wheel by the length of its spokes.” We 
are also told that. “ size is the measure of 
power”; therefore, to prove that there 
is any brain substance, however small, 
between the center of the brain and the 
location of any organ, is tantamount to 
proving the existence of that organ, and 
its possession of a certain amount or 
measure of power. Now, without doubt, 
a certain distance does intervéne between 
the brain center and the parts of the sur- 
face where phrenologists locate the moral 
and intellectual organs in a large number 
of the lower animals, and they must 
therefore possess those faculties in a cer- 
tain degree. So much for the anatomical 
evidence. Let us turn to the evidence of 
the functions. 

We will commence with the Semi- 
Intellectual group of organs. Construct- 
iveness is apparent in so many creatures 
that it is hardly necessary to attempt to 
prove its existence. Every treatise on 
natural history contains abundant exam- 
ples ; Wood’s “ Homes without Hands” 
is especially full. Not only do the build- 
ing mammals, birds, and insects display 
instinct by building in certain definite 
forms characteristic of the species, but 
also a certain amount of reason in adapt- 
ing and changing those forms to suit 
varying circumstances, and new and 
strange building materials. Modern nat- 
uralists, too, have shown that birds, etc., 
improve from year to year in the art of 
nest-building, which would seem to show 
that intelligence aids instinct in their 
construction. 

Wood says of the Baltimore oriole: 
“ The materials of the nest are, however, 
extremely variable, the bird having a nat- 
ural genius for nidification, and being 
always ready to take advantage of any 
new discoveries in architecture.” Wilson 
remarks of the nest of the Orchard oriole, 
that they “exhibit not only art in the 
construction, but judgment in adapting 
their fabrications so judiciously to their 
particular situations. If the action of 
birds proceeded, as some would have us 
believe, from the mere impulses of that 
thing called zmstinct, individuals of the 


. 
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same species would uniformly build their 
nests in the same manner, wherever they 
might happen to fix it; but it is evident 
from those just mentioned, and from a 
thousand such circumstances, that they 
reason, @ priorz, from cause to conse- 
quence, persistently managing, with a 
constant eye to future necessity and con- 
venience.” 

I could fill this article with such quo- 
tations ; but the testimony of these two 
eminent naturalists must suffice. Imita- 
tion is actively exhibited by monkeys, 
parrots, and more or less by all gregarious 
animals. Mocking-birds are specially 
imitative. All domestic animals read 
human character well, so far as it has 
reference to their comfort and well-being. 
Fear, anger, kindness, or malice are de- 
tected in'the human voice and counte- 
nance with a quickness that is astonish- 
ing, and this proves their possession of 
the faculty of Human Nature. Dogs dis- 
play great agreeableness, and greyhounds 
and pointers are especially desirous of 
pleasing every one they meet. Gregarious 
animals often take gteat pains to please 
each other. 

How much Ideality the lower animals 
possess, we may perhaps never know, but 
it is not improbable that the fondness of 
many creatures for the most beautiful 
parts of the landscape may spring—partly 
at least—from the exercise of this faculty. 
Birds appear to take pleasure in keeping 
their feathers clean and glossy, and in 
displaying them to their mates. Cats are 
fond of bright colors, and delight in lay- 
ing on gorgeous rugs and mats; and they 
are also fond of some perfumes. This 
fondness for perfumery is shared by many 
other creatures. The Satin Bower bird 
delights in adorning its playhouses or 
bowers with feathers, bones, shells, bright- 
colored rags, and any other bright or at- 
tractive object it may discover. A simi- 
lar taste causes ravens, magpies, daws, 
and other birds of the crow family, to 
form hoards or museums of all the bright 
objects and trinkets they can obtain. 
Eagles, sea-birds, and carnivorous ani- 
mals appear to delight in storms, and the 





grandest and most sublime phenomena; 
and who shall say that there is not some- 
thing in them that responds to these 
savage aspects of nature? It certainly 
appears improbable that the Creator 
should endow so many of his creatures 
with the desire to construct beautiful 
habitations in beautiful situations, and 
not at the same time give them some 
sense*of the loveliness of those structures 
and surroundings. That they are happy 
in their work and enjoy it, can not be 
doubted. 

It will probably surprise many to be 
told that animals have the organ of 
Mirthfulness, but I am satisfied that such 
is the fact. The playfulness that nearly 
all creatures display is only a form of 
Mirthfulness.' Indeed the late Dr. Trall 
contended that the right name of this 
organ was Playfulness. Monkeys, dogs, 
kittens, and all young mammals are spe- 
cially playful. Monkeys grin; dogs, when 
engaged in those romping sports in which 
they delight, will wrinkle the lips and 
show the teeth in a veritable smz/e ; and 
domesticated parrots will laugh with 
great heartiness and enjoyment. Dogs 
will become ashamed, sulky, or offended 
when laughed at, and horses often be- 
come violently enraged under a similar 
ordeal. Every one must have noticed the 
fondness of monkeys and young animals 
for practical joking, and teasing each 
other; and it is hardly reasonable to sup- 
pose that monkeys, puppies, kittens, etc., 
would engage continuously in the most 
mirth-provoking antics and capers if they 
were entirely incapable of appreciating 
their drollness. 

Now let us turn to the Selfish group. 
Here our work is easier. Cautiousness is 
active in hares, crows, deer, etc.; bull- 
dogs, asses, and mules are proverbial for 
excessive Firmness; and peacocks and 
magpies are equally so for Approbative- 
ness. In fact, so apparent are the mani- 
festations of this last organ in these 
creatures, and so great their enjoyment 
in exercising its functions, that it can 
not even be considered as rudimentary. 
Lions, bulls, large dogs, and nearly all 
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large wild animals, are remarkable for 
pride, dignity, self-reliance, and a desire 
to rule. 

In considering the last or Religious 
group of organs, the reader must remem- 
ber that J do not assert or believe that any 
animal has any idea of a Deity, a future 
life, or the refinements of modern moral- 
ity; but I do believe that animals possess 
the rudiments of the moral organs, and 
manifest their functions, so far as they 
have reference to the life that now is. 
The lower forms of Veneration—respect, 
humility, and obedience toward superiors 
—can be readily detected in gregarious 
animals by any unprejudiced observer. 
It forms the basis of the “follow my 
leader” principle, so strong in them. 
And it is through the agency of Venera- 
tion that man, by substituting himself 
for the natural leader, has obtained do- 
minion over them ; for it is a noteworthy 
fact that only those quadrupeds and 
birds that naturally band together under 
a leader, have been successfully domesti- 
cated. The veneration of wild beasts for 
man makes them fear to meet his eye, 
and by acting on this faculty the “lion 
tamer ” controls his fearful charge. The 
veneration of the canine race has been 
beautifully remarked by the poet Burns: 
“Man is the god of the dog; he knows 
-no other; he can understand no other. 
And see how he worships him ; with what 
reverence he crouches at his feet; with 
what love he fawns upon him; with what 
dependence he looks up to him; and with 
what cheerful alacrity he obeys him! 
His whole soul is wrapt up in his god; 
all the powers and faculties of his nature 
are devoted to his service; and these 
powers and faculties are ennobled by the 
intercourse. Divines tell us that it ought 
to be just so with the Christian; but the 
dog puts the Christian to shame.” 

Who can doubt that animals possess 
Hope? To see a dog watch for hours 
with fixed attention for his master’s re- 
turn, and then to see him bound forward 
with tumultuous glee the moment he ap- 
pears in sight, ought to convincé the 
most skeptical. Or, if further proof is 





needed, go view some noble steed, whose 
master is approaching with the coveted 
grain; his eyes sparkle; his ears are: 
erect; his nostrils quiver; and he paws 
the ground and neighs aloud in an excess 
of delighted anticipation. Of course ani- 
mals are destitute of the higher forms of 
Faith; but they are capable of great 
trust and confidence. A timid horse will, 
when mounted by a brave man, gothrough 
perils unflinchingly that he would shrink 
from in abject terror if alone, or mounted 
by a rider as timid as himself. A kind 
man can win the trust of almost any ani- 
mal. Large dogs are noted for benevo- 
lence and magnanimity toward inferior 
canines, and to human beings, especially 
children. In fact, the Benevolence of 
dogs needs no exposition ; it is known to 
all, and instances are recorded every day 
where dogs rescue drowning men, find 
those who are lost, protect the weak, etc., 
etc. The dogs of Mount St. Bernard are 
a noteworthy example. Dogs have also 
been known to give alms of food to sick 
or hungry companions, to human beings, 
and even to horses and other animals. 
Benevolence combining with Philopro- 
genitiveness causes many creatures to 
pet others who would usually be their 
enemies or victims, or else objects of in- 
difference. Parrots have been known to 
pet mice; snakes, birds; lions, dogs; dogs, 
cats; and the Happy Families of the 
showman afford still stranger instances 
of these incongruous friendships. 

It is usually denied that animals pos- 
sess Conscientiousness, and probably most 
animals have a very weak idea of right 
and wrong; but so have many human. 
beings, and some savages appear to be as 
destitute as the brutes, or more so; yet 
he would be a bold phrenologist who 
would deny their possession of this fac- 
ulty in some degree. It is evidently by 
developing this organ that dogs, “ those 
most Christian brutes,” are trained to 
that wonderful fidelity which has always 
excited the admiration of mankind. They 
have been known to suffer the pangs of 
hunger rather than devour food they had 
been told to guard ; to resist temptations 
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to beguile them atway ; and to endure in- 
clement weather, harsh treatment, dan- 
ger, and even death, rather than abandon 
their charge. Fidelity makes the pointer 
stand like a rock, though his lips water, 
his eyes gleam, and his nerves quiver 
with an intense desire to spring upon his 
quarry. It causes the retriever to con- 
quer his natural instinct, and ofttimes a 
keen appetite as well, and bring the 
wounded bird without mutilatien to his 
master’s hand, and the watch-dog to 
guard his owner’s property. This faculty 
is evidently at the bottom of those strik- 
ing displays of shame and remorse, often 
manifested by dogs who have violated 
some domestic law or precept. The fact 
that the best dogs are owned by the 
kindest masters, shows that fear is not 
the underlying principle of this faithful- 
ness, as many claim. A desire to do 
right in the eyes of his master—man—is 
evidently the dog’s desire ; but what more 
can be said of our Conscientiousness than 
that it is a desire to do right in the sight 
of our Master—God. 


Very few persons, after a little reflec- 
tion and observation, will doubt that ani- 
mals have the rudiments of the intellect- 


ual powers. But in case there are such 
doubters, I will devote a brief space to an 
attempt to prove this fact. Most creat- 
ures possess Individuality or curiosity, 
and the hunter lures the distant antelope 
within gun-shot by displaying a flag or 
other strange object. Goats have great 
weight or balancing power. Color, Size 
and Form are of course as apparent to 
the brutes as to us, and their Locality is 
in some cases far superior to ours. The 
comb of the bee, the geometrical spider’s 
web, and the symmetrical flight of the 
wild geese and cranes, are beautiful ex- 
amples of Order. The following anecdote 
from Wood’s “Natural History”’ illus- 
trates Calculation: “George Le Roy 
states that a magpie having stolen some 
game, it was resolved to shoot it. A 
man hid himself in a hut near its nest for 
this purpose. The bird flew away when 
he entered, nor would return. The next 
day two men entered and one came out. 





Mag was not to be cheated; she waited 
till the second left also. Three went in 
and two came out, with the same result. 
Four then entered and three came away ; 
the bird went back and was shot. So 
magpies, says George Le Roy, can count 
three, but not four.” 

Language and Tune need no comment, 
and birds, circus horses, etc., have been 
taught to keep excellent time to music. 
That animals have a memory, and an ex- 
cellent one too—of facts and circum- 
stances—is beyond doubt orcavil. Nor 
is Comparison wanting; the brutes com- 
pare good and evil treatment, heat and 
cold, comfort and discomfort, an inferior 
kind of food with a superior, and so on, 
in precisely the same way as we do. 
Causality is usually the stronghold of 
those who deny animal intelligence, and 
they assert, in spite of a thousand anec- 
dotes to the contrary, that animals can 
not plan, reflect, devise, or reason from 
cause to effect. It is probably useless to 
argue with such, but I can not refrain 
from adducing a few illustrations for the 
benefit of those who may not be hardened 
in their convictions. 

I have at present a dog who is usually 
aHowed to remain in the house in cold 
weather. If accidentally or purposely 
shut out, he whines and scratches at the 
door in the usual canine way. If this 
does not secure admittance, he has re- 
course to the following extraordinary ex- 
pedient. He rushes away from the door, 
and bays most furiously, as though con- 
fronting some intruder. But while bark- 
ing so fiercely he keeps an amusingly 
close watch on the door, and the moment 
it is opened to discover the cause of the 
uproar, he bolts in, and complacently 
takes his place by the fire. Here is a 
remarkable combination of mental proc- 
esses; the dog comprehends his exclu- 
sion, remembers that barking has fre- 
quently caused the opening of the door 
before, cogitates, and finally develops 
and carries out, to a successful termina- 
tion, a plan of deception which requires 
cunning, imagination, and histrionic tal- 
ent of no slight degree., He appears to 
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reason in this way—“ I am shut out, but 
if I act as if some enemy approached— 
the cause—my master will open the door, 
and I shall be admitted—the desired 
effect.” 

We are told in “ How to Read Char- 
acter,” that Causality consists partly in 
an “ability to adapt means to ends.” 
This ability in animals has already been 
noticed, but proofs could be infinitely 
multiplied. The fox uses every means 
that his cunning and experience can sug- 
gest to throw his pursuers off the scent, 
such as burrowing in dung-hills, taking 
to water, doubling, leaping, etc. The 





beaver builds a straight dam in still wa- 
ters, but where the current is more rapid 
the dam is convex, with the bow up 
stream, the convexity being proportioned 
to the force of the current. The wood- 
man is proud of his skill in felling trees, 
but the beaver does it with equal nicety 
and certainty, dropping them in the right 
direction. And ‘in the construction of 
their habitations, in decoying or chasing 
their prey, and in the various expedients 
for safety or defense, most animals ex- 
hibit an adaptation of means to ends but 
little inferior to the human. 
» J. WILLIAM LLOYD. 

















Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
‘Thou art the nurse of virtue. 











THE CHILDREN OF “SOCIETY.” 


ITTING by my window this cold, 
\/ frosty morning, I am looking out 
upon the troops of merry children on 
their way to school. How they bound 
and skip along with the springing, elastic 
step, the sparkling eye, the light-ringing 
laugh and the musical chatter of child- 
hood. Ah, well may we almost envy 
them this period of unfettered joy, this 
season when not a single care comes to 
their hearts, when tears are wiped away 
by loving hands, and their hearts revel in 
the glorious fancies of childhood’s happy 
fairy-land. It is a time that will never 
come to them again. I care not how 
smoothly their life-boat may glide over 
the waters of this earth-life, it must fol- 
low as the night follows the day, that 
somewhere on their voyage they will en- 
counter gales of care and perplexity, of 
sorrow and disappointment. 

Some who are passing my window now 
are apparently the children of wealthy par- 
ents. There is an air of luxury in the fur- 
trimmed cloaks, the dainty boots, and ele- 
gant bonnets. They are all warmly clad, if 
by that phrase we mean that the head, 





neck, arms, and the upper part of the body 
are thoroughly wrapped in furs and flan- 
nel,while the delicate limbs from the knees 
to the ankles are encased in a fancy web, 
which is dignified by the name of stock- 
ings, but which is a poor protection 
against a chilly day in spring or autumn, 
to say nothing about the cold, piercing 
blasts of a winter’s day. Now, my dear 
reader, vou must bear in mind that I am 
simply jotting down the thoughts as they 
glide through my mind, so I may often 
stray from my text. I am led to thinkof 
the thousands of mothers who are so de- 
voted to the goddess of Fashion that 
they are daily sacrificing the health and 
lives of their children upon her altar. It 
would seem that any woman who pos- 
sesses the ordinary allowance of common 
sense and motherly instinct should know 
that the tender limbs of childhood should 
be protected from sudden draughts and 
chill winds, but dame Fashion says they 
must be almost naked; and so they will 
remain, until she takes another whim 
into her fickle head. And if some wise 
mother should revolt against her decrees 
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and stand up for the rights of her chil- 
dren, if the dainty skirts and frocks 
should chance to be a few inches longer 
than the prescribed limit, she is at once 
set down as “ old-fashioned ” and “ prud- 
ish.” So beit,then. Rather let us call 
down upon our heads the anathemas of 
an unfeeling world than wrap around us 
the heavy sables of grief, as we see our 
darlings lowered from our sight forever, 
when too late to rectify our errors. Not 
only may the Aecalth be affected by the 
mode of dress, but the keen sense of mod- 
esty and purity, which should form a 
prominent trait in girlhood, is apt to be 
blunted. Too much praise is lavished 
upon a pretty foot and a symmetrical 
form nowadays, and consequently they 
are brought forward as much as possible 
for exhibition. We do not deny that a 
neatly-turned ankle and a well-propor- 
tioned form are objects of beauty; but 
young maidens should be taught also to 
make them subjects of respect, and par- 
ents should regard them as minor points 
as compared with the inner adornment 
of a well-ordered mind. 

But why may I not be satisfied with 
this panorama of youth, health, and 
beauty passing before me? Why must 
there come between that and me a vision 
of less pleasing aspect? I see the train 
of years as they pass on one by one, and 
note the changes they bring. I see those 
beautiful, well-rounded forms growing 
thin; I see those quick, elastic steps 
slowly losing their quickness ; the round, 
dimpled hands growing slim and trans- 
parent. I see the white temples showing 
too plainly the blue veins coursing be- 
neath the fair skin ; those lovely eyes lose 
their brilliancy, and the heavily-fringed 
lids droop over dark bister circles; and 
sometimes, alas! I see upon the sunken 
cheek the bright hectic flush which fol- 
lows the brush of the “ artist of terror,” 
who paints his victims but for the tomb. 
What is the cause of this change? By 
what thread may we unravel this terrible 
mystery? Well, I will try to banish this 
picture from my mind; but this after- 
noon, when the troop of fairies return, I 





will follow some of them to their homes, 
and see if there I may not learn the secret 
of nature’s grudge against them. 

We will enter this stately palace. 
What a picture of beauty and luxury! 
The upholsterer has done his part in this 
elegant home. The feet sink into the 
velvet carpets as in moss. Luxurious 
chairs seem to embrace the forms that 
sink into them. Everything is padded, 
rounded, and softened, except tongues and 
tempers. If wealth could remove the 
asperities from these, as from material 
things, it might well be coveted. But 
this is beyond the upholsterer’s art ; noth- 
ing but divine art can wrap up words 
and deeds with a kindness softer than 
eider-down. In the dining-room a sump- 
tuous repast awaits the boy and girl. 
Wine is served, and—do I see aright ?— 
yes, both of them partake of it. O blind 
eyes that will not see the serpent lurking 
in itsdepths! O cruel, misguided parents, 
thus to put that poisoned chalice to those 
youthful lips! With all your wealth, you 
are poorer far than he who in his humble 
cot gathers his loved ones around the 
frugal supper of coarse bread and milk, 
accompanied only by nature’s pure, crys- 
tal beverage ; for Health and Joy will sit 
as guests at his table, long after Sickness 
and Care have visited you. The shadows 
of evening gather around, and still I lin- 
ger, conscious that another scene is on 
the programme. Lights are flashing 
through the vast parlors and drawing- 
rooms ; costly flowers are scattered hither 
and thither in wondrous prodigality, and 
their sweet aroma fills the air. Where 
are the boy and girl, who should now be 
disrobed, and quietly enjoying the sweet 
sleep of childhood? In pleasant dress- 
ing-rooms we may see them, under the 
care of skillful hands developing into a 
miniature man ‘and woman. The fair 
young girl is dressed in a robe whose 
white, fleecy softness proclaims it a 
web from foreign looms; but its fair- 
ness and softness are almost rivaled by 
the round arms and dimpled shoulders 
which it displays only too well. Dia- 
monds sparkle on neck and brow; a fan, 
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whose price would have fed many starv- 
ing creatures, is placed in the plump lit- 
tle hand, and at last she descends to the 
parlors with the society airs of a young 
lady. To-night she is to act as hostess 
at a brilliant chz/d’s party. At an early 
hour dancing and flirtation begin, which 
continue until an early hour in the morn- 
ing. I say flirtation, for truly the co- 
quetry and affectation of their elders are 
faithfully copied by these children. At 
midnight dainty refreshments are served 
with wine, of which they all partake. 
What wonder, then, that the carriages 
rolled away at early dawn, carrying many 
dispirited, weary children ? Who can tell 
in how many of those young frames the 
seeds of disease were sown, as the heated 
dancers in their gauzy robes were exposed 
to sudden draughts of air? Of course 
no school is to be thought of now, but in 
dispirited idleness the day is passed, and 
at night, in splendid attire, they may go 
with their parents to theater or opera, 
and by the next day they will present as 
pitiable a picture of dissipated childhood 


as one could well find. No wonder, then, 
that as the years pass on, increasing 
rather than diminishing this dissipation, 
we find those who were healthy, robust 
children growing prematurely old. No 


wonder that domestic dissension in- 
creases, as we see these puny, fragile 
girls and boys uniting their destinies for 
life. What has there been in their train- 





ing to fit them for the calm, unromantic 
duties of matrimony? What wonder if 
the seeds of disease are often sown in the 
frames of the infants who come to bless 
their union? Can we expect that girls 
whose tender forms are early molded to 
fashion’s plate, whose waists are com- 
pressed by whalebone and steel into the 
wasp-like dimensions still too popular— 
should we expect such girls to rear strong 
and healthy children, when the very veins 
that must supply their nourishment are 
already poisoned by over-pressure and 
utter neglect of the laws that regulate 
their being? Let us rather wonder that 
so many infants of such parents survive 
and grow to manhood and womanhood. 
It is a beautiful sight to see a smiling in- 
fant in the arms of a mother, who by 
training and constitution is fitted thor- 
oughly to rear it to a life of usefulness; 
but, oh! how sad to see a young life 
ushered into a home where a querulous 
and dissipated mother regards it only as an 
incumbrance which must be handed over 
to the care of nurses and governesses, 
lest her progress in soczety should be re- 
tarded. Let our American fathers and 
mothers awake to the terrible responsi- 
bility resting upon them, ere the black 
darkness of awful despair settles upon 
them, as they see their household treas- 
ures blighted by the avenging hand of 
abused Nature. 
MRS, ETTSE H. DAVIS, 





WIFE AND I. 


[Now and then we meet with a poetical missive 
addressed by one friend to another, but rarely 
do we happen on such genuine poetry and true 
sentiment as this which Charles Kingsley ad- 
dressed to his wife] : 


‘THE world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows the rain, 
And yesterday’s sneer and yesterday’s frown 





Can never come over again, 
Sweet wife— 
No, never come over again. 


For woman is warm, though man be cold, 
And the night will hallow the day, 
Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can rise in the morning gay, 
Sweet wife— 
To its work in the morning gay. 
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A MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


()NE day early in March, a gentleman 
called at the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, having in his com- 
pany a little boy five to six years old. 
He introduced himself as Mr. Witmark, 
a merchant of New York, and had come 
to obtain thé opinion of a phrenological 
expert with reference to his boy Frank, 
who had lately exhibited a remarkable 
and singular mental power, which he pro- 
ceeded to illustrate, so that we should 
have what data could be supplied in ad- 
dition to the boy’s head, which was 
offered for our examination. 

Frank’s talent consists fundamentally 
in the possession of a remarkable mem- 
ory, which is, however, specially related 
to music, he being able to name any 
piece of music which he has heard 
played, when the score is shown him; and 
he can turn the leaves of music correctly 
for one who is playing it. He can give 
the names at once of upward of three 
hundred compositions when shown them, 





and it matters not at what page the piece 
is opened, or whether it be held right or 
wrong side up. He gives the title, and 
insists upon its correctness if the attempt 
be made to confuse him. In our presence, 
Selections were made from a large collec- 
tion of musical works, both vocal and 
instrumental, care being taken in each 
case to prevent him from seeing the title- 
page; and the boy did not fail once in 
declaring the names. 

He is not yet six years old, has never 
attended school, and does not know the 
alphabet. Neither does he know any- 
thing about musical notation, so far as 
any instruction is concerned, the mani- 
festation of his unique gift being alto- 
gether spontaneous. Frank is a bright, 
quick child, as the portrait indicates, with 
sharp eyes and a rather dark complexion. 
He has a solid, substantial, enduring 
organization, is as tough as a whip, and 
if he have right training and proper 
food, and is not overworked mentally, 
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he will become a very solid, enduring, 
and substantial man. His head is well 
elevated from the eye and ear, showing 
strong Firmness, Conscientiousness, Rev- 
erence, and Benevolence. 

He has quick observation, an intuitive 
intellect, a first-rate memory of words, 
facts, things, and conditions. He has 
good reasoning power, comprehends 
ideas, appreciates wit, and will probably 





make a very definite thinker and talker. | 
His musical talent, or musical develop- | 
ment, is strongly marked (see upper part | 
of the forehead, at the right margin), | 
specially in the upward phase of the fac- | 
ulty, the theoretical; and if he be rightly 
trained, he will succeed well also in the 
practical. His ability to detect instantly | 
the pages of music which he has heard | 
once performed, and remember the name | 
of each, is the remarkable feature of his 
musical life. We judge that he will take 
high position as a musician, and espe- 
cially as a writer or composer of music. 
He seems to have inherited his musical | 


gift, as his mother possesses musical 
ability, and he has two brothers but a 
few years ‘older than himself who can | 
perform well on the piano; but in its pe- 
culiar expression as has been described, | 
he is a phenomenon of which we know | 
no parallel; and if he does not become | 
an eminent composer and musical celeb- 
rity, capable of comprehending all the | 
conditions and characteristics of music, | 
we shall be greatly surprised. 


THE BROKEN GRAFT.—The late Dr. 
Spencer said that when he was a lad, his 
father gave him a tree that had just been 
grafted. One day, in his father’s absence, 
he let the colt into the garden, and the 
young animal broke off the graft. It was 
mended, however, on the following day, 
and continued to grow finely. Years 
passed, and young Spencer became a 
man and a minister. Some time after he 
became a pastor, he made a visit to the 
old homestead where he had spent his 
boyhood. His little sapling had become 
a large tree, and was loaded with apples. 
During the night after his arrival at the 
homestead, there was a violent thunder- 
shower, and the wind blew fearfully. He 
rose early in the morning, and, on going 
out, found his tree lying on the ground. 
The wind had twisted it off just where 
the colt broke it when it was a sapling. 
Probably the storm would not have bro- 
ken it at all if it had not been broken 
when it was small. The incident fur- 
nishes a good illustration of the fact that 
often those whose characters are broken 
in manhood were weakened in early life ; 
that the fallen man who was religiously 
trained and has become corrupt, broke 
off his connection with virtuous ways by 
the same sin that enervated his boyhood. 
The tree was broken by accident, but we 
break our moral life by our own mis- 
deeds. 


A ROMANCE OF OUR OBELISK. 


as fam Obelisk again!” I hear some- 
one exclaim ; “it’s worn out.” 

Ah, no, my friend, not worn out yet, 

though it has endured some pretty severe 


discipline. Our climate may make some 
changes in its complexion, but it has 
borne so many vicissitudes, let us hope 
that it has many thousand years yet in 
store for it. 

“All nonsense,” says another, “ bring- 





ing it to these shores—all humbug!” 


Listen. During the Centennial Expo- 
sitfon we stood, one beautiful twilight, 
under the gas-light in the “ Woman’s 
Pavilion” where Caroline Brooks had 
her lovely creation in butter, and there, 
with eyes of delighted wonder, we gazed 
upon that “dreaming Iolanthe,” so beau- 
tifully represented out of a simple lump 
of butter, the sculptor’s only implements 
being a common butter paddle, cedar 
sticks, broom straws, and a camel’s-hair 
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pencil. As we stood looking at this 
unique work of art, a rough-faced man 
jostled through the crowd, and giving a 
hasty glance, exclaimed: “ Umph! what 
they makin’ sich, a fuss over that fur? 
Could make it myself if I had the 
mould.” Ah, we thought, if you only 
had the mould. Why, to have that 
mould were to possess the poet-soul 
of the artist—the mesmeric finger-tips 
that could almost turn butter inte human 
flesh : the imagination that could so be- 
hold a poet’s idea as to shape it almost 
to human form. But for years, good 
man, you had milked your cows and 
wielded the dasher of your churn-till the 
butter has come, and you never knew 
that an angel slept in that butter. While 
out on her lonely farm, Caroline Brooks, 
self-inspired, amid the prosaic require- 
ments of her life, called into existence a 
new art idea, which all lovers of genius 
were ready to welcome and admire. 
“ There are those,” said Mrs. Brooks, one 
day, as we stood watching her in her 
fascinating work, “who have never cared 
to visit an art gallery or look upon a 
marble figure, that have come to see this 
face out of curiosity, and have gone away 
touched to the heart’s core with a love 
for the beautiful in art awakened in them 
that they never knew they possessed. If 
I never accomplish anything more than 
this, my Iolanthe has not been made in 
vain.” 

Now, you practical people with tem- 
peraments like that of the farmer who 
could see nothing in butter except an 
accompaniment for bread, I should like 
to ask you a question. Is anything 
worthless which makes people think? 
Why, even Dr. Tanner’s fast was worth 
something, for it created an affetite for 
science and gave birth to newideas. So, 
I say to the dear old Obelisk, in whose 
shadow I have so often stood on the 
Egyptian shore: Welcome, stranger, to 
our land of liberty! You tell us of the 
old Pharaohs of Egypt and of Rameses’ 
exploits and victories. Now, tell to future 
generations, yet unborn, something of the 
energy of our American race, which 





caught thee up from thy long nap in the 
lap of Egypt, and brought thee, much 
tossed about by land and sea, to ourgreat 
city. 

A little romance occurred in Egypt, 
which, though not of much interest in 
general, becomes of note, connected as 
it is with the Obelisk of which so much 
is said and written. 

Two very young tourists once met on 
the shores of the Nile, and as tourists 
will, sometimes, they fell in love with 
each other. Sailing along past the old 
ruins, where Cleopatra once floated on 
her golden barge in all her dangerous 
beauty, they plighted their troth and 
vowed to be true forever. Before they 
parted, he to journey still further East, 
she to return to our Western shores, they 
stood on the bank where once towered 
Cleopatra’s Needle. It was there then, 
as unconscious of its future fate as were 
they. 

“TI will never forget you,” was the 
young man’s assurance. “No; as long 
as this old obelisk stands on this spot, so 
long will I remember you.” 

The maiden was satisfied; it was likea 
three-thousand-year bond, you see; and 
So, kissing the old monument, they sealed 
the compact and parted. Years passed 
by, and time makes many changes. The 
maiden forgot her lover, the lover forgot 
the maiden, or if he thought of her at 
all, it was a sort of Egyptian reminis- 
cence, fading away as those shores had 
faded from his sight at parting. And 
now, lo! the old obelisk, which in its 
later years had witnessed this modern be- 
trothal, with all the histories of three 
thousand years buried in its heart of 
stone, is lifted up and transplanted to our 
shores. On a bright spring morning, 
some weeks after its erection, there stood 
at its base, quite lost in thought, a gen- 
tleman gazing quietly upon its inscrip- 
tions, but reading something more in 
those hieroglyphics than had been de- 
ciphered by scientific men. He read the 
history of a day in his own life, suddenly 
flashing out from that piece of granite, 
and smiled in a half-amused way. 
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“Where is she now, I wonder?” he 
soliloquized. “Well, it isn’t safe to make 
vows on anything, even an old obelisk 
that has stood three thousand years.” 

“Salaam alaikam!. Tiebe, y’howagi?” 


suddenly said a merry voice, and, turn- 

ing, he saw—yes, it was—could it be! 
“Mashalla!” he exclaimed, advancing 

to the carriage where the lady sat. 


Yes; 





the very object of his thoughts—she to 
whom he had plighted his vows of con- 
stancy in that sunny Egyptian land, with 
this old Obelisk looking down upon them. 
And, so, Fate had brought them together 
again. There is to be a wedding this 
summer, and the Obelisk—safe confidant 
—knows all about it. 
SARA KEABLES HUNT! 





FROM THE GERMAN. 


O, counrT in all the year, 
How long a heart is glad, 

Only a few short hours ; 
How many more are sad ! 


O, count in all the year, 
How long the sky was blue, 





Only a few short days ; 
The rest were somber through. 


If even Heaven itself 
In tears we often find, 
Why grievest thou, my heart, 
At any cloud of thine ? 
LYDIA M. MILLARD. 


<= 





OLD-TIME DINNER MANNERS. 


N OT long since, while turning over the 
dusky contents of a box of books 
labeled “all at 6d.,” my attention was 
drawn to a rusty little 12mo bound in 
well-worn. sheepskin. A short examina- 
tion showed it was complete, and for the 
small sum of sixpence I became the pos- 
sessor of a literary treasure which has 
since afforded me much gratification and 
amusement: “ The Rules of Civility; or 
Certain Ways of Deportment observed in 
France, amongst all Persons of Quality 
upon Several Occasions. Translated out 
of French.” Such is the title of the work 
which has brought up this train of ideas, 
and its perusal goes far to convince me 
that our ancestors were not to be envied. 
Of the instructions given for behavior at 
table, the following are the most curious of 
those that are fit for general perusal: 

“In eating observe to let your hands be 
clean; feed not with both your hands, 
nor keep your knife in your hand; dip 
not your fingers in the sauce, nor lick 
them when you have done; wipe your 
mouth, and keep your spoon clean. 
Gnaw not bones nor handle dogs, nor 
spawl upon the floor; and if you have oc- 
casion to sneeze or cough, take your hat 





Drink not with your mouth full nor un- 
wiped, nor so long till you are forced to 
breathe in the glass. He must have a 
care his hand be not first in the dish, un- 
less he be desired to help his neighbors. 
If you be carv’d, ’tis but civil to accept 
whatever is offered, pulling off your hat 
still when it is done bya superior. To 
give anything off your plate to another 
to eat of, though he be an inferior, savors 
of arrogance, much less an apple or a 
pear that hath been bit by you before. 
Have a care likewise of blowing froth 
from off a cup, or any dust from roasted 
apple or toast; for the proverb saith, 
‘ There is no wind, but there is some rain.’ 
We are to wipe our spoon every time 
we put it into the dish; some people be- 
ing so delicate, they will not eat after a 
man has eat with his spoon and not wiped 
it. When dinner is going up to any no- 
bleman’s table wherc you are a stranger, 
or of inferior quality, ’tis civil and good 
manners to be uncover’d. If it so hap- 
pens that you be alone together with a 
person of quality, and the candle be to 
be snuffed, you must do it with the snuf- 
fers, not with your fingers, and that neatly 
and quick, lest the person of honor be of- 


or put your napkin before your face. | fended with the smell.”— Ze Antiquary. 


. 
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LONGFELLOW HELPING IN THE KITCE- | kin-paring was in process, another distin- 
EN.—There is a lady living in a little | guished poet called, and he also insisted 
four-roomed cottage in the environs of | upon being impressed into the service. It 
Boston whose name is well known to lit- | was a dreary day outside, and no one cared 
erary people. She depends wholly upon | to leave the pleasant cottage, so they all 
her own exertions for the support of her- | stayed to lunch, one of the pies forming 


self and children, and does all her own 
housework, yet her cottage is the focus 
éf the best society of the locality. A 
gentleman.calling there recently was re- 
ceived at the door by a daughter of the 
lady, who told him her mother was too 
busy to be called, but that he could see 
her in the kitchen if he pleased; and he 
followed her to that room. The lady 
greeted him without the least embarrass- 
ment, though she had on a big apron, 
and her sleeves were pinned back to her 
shoulders. She was cutting a pumpkin 
into strips for pies; and there sat a ven- 
erable gentleman gravely paring the 
strips to the accompaniment of brilliant 
conversation. I was asked to guess who 
this gentleman was, and, after several 
fruitless attempts, was told that it was 
the poet Longfellow. While the pump- 


| the piece de resistance of the occasion. 
| Speaking of this incident afterward, 
| the lady said: “My friends are kind 
enough to come to see me, though they 
know I can not leave my work to enter- 
tain them. Visiting and work must pro- 
| ceed together, and when I set my callers 
| at work with me, we are sure to have an 
agreeable time.” 
| To be sure, some would say this is not 
| society, understanding by the term pre- 
| tentious drawing-rooms and elaborate en- 
tertainments; but if that be not society 
where men and women of solid culture 
meet and hold “high talk,” where wit, 
humor, and good-fellowship create a 
bracing, elevating moral atmosphere—if 
that be not society, we had better invest 
the term with nobler meaning.—Zzffin- 
cott’s. 


| 
| 
} 








WILLIAM H. TODD, 
THE WESTERN POULTRY BREEDER. 


ANY of our readers are interested 


M 


provision closet, chickens, and will be 
pleased to see the face in print of a well- 


in those useful contributors to the 


known authority in matters gallinaceous. 
A Western lady friend, one who believes in 
the egg-producing and other virtues of the 
cackling biddy we naturally presume, has 
supplied all the necessary materials, and 
here we place the gentleman. By the por- 
trait we judge Mr. Todd to be a man of act- 
ive temperament, quick in feeling, strong 
He i.as 
large perceptive faculties, a good base of 
brain, and generally superior practical 
faculties. He is high in the crown, 
Firmness, Approbativeness, and Conscien- 
tiousness are vtry influential qualities, 
rendering him ambitious to take good 


in emotion, ready in judgment. 


| position and win respect, considerate of 
| responsibility and steadfast in conviction. 
He has very marked mechanical abilities, 
and is very appreciative of the pictur- 
esque and beautiful in the world of nat- 
ure, He has, we think, a good ‘degree 
of imagination, a readiness of idea and 
suggestion, so that he should indicate 
power of invention in some direction. 
His memory should be excellent, retain- 
ing the multitude of facts which his act- 
ive observing organs are constantly 
gleaning. He is thorough-going, dis- 
posed to cleave directly to the point of a 
subject, to be brief yet clear and decided 
in judgment. He should be a good 
critic in his field of activity, whatever it 
may be, that of the poultry fancier, or 
business; his large Form, Individuality, 
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Size, Comparison, Human-nature, Con- 
structiveness, etc., endowing him with 
special qualities for the office of criticism. 


WILLIAM H. TODD resides at Vermil- 
lion, O., but was born May 28, 1837, at 
»Wakeman, Huron County, O. He is of 
English and Scotch descent, his father’s 
family being from Yorkshire, Eng., set- 





tled near New Haven, Conn., in 1639, 
while his mother’s, from Stratford-on- 
Avon, settled in Stratford, Conn., in 1640, 
of which place they were among the 
founders. His immediate parents emi- 
grated from Connecticut to the Western 
Reserve, Ohio, where they were among 
the early pioneers. 

Mr. Todd is a natural-born fancier of 
fine stock and poultry. When quite 
young he took a lively interest in, and 








had experience with, “blooded” cattle, 
sheep, and the best fowls that could be 
found at that time. Rabbits, dogs, wild 
birds, animals, etc., were his special fa- 
vorites. Trained to habits of persever- 
ance and industry, our subject was thor- 
ough and unusually successful in whatever 
he undertook. At ten or twelve years of 
age he had, by care and selection, bred a 





flock of fowls, uniform in color, comb, 
and shape, from the common stock of the 
country; he also improved them in size 
and other good qualities. He exhibited 
them at a fair, where they drew much 
commendation and attention. Upon the 
advent of the “Shanghai” breed, Mr. 
Todd gave them a trial, but did not like 
them for practical purposes. Black Span- 
ish came next, and were much admired 
for beauty and laying qualities. As new 


. 
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and different varieties came out, they 
were procured and tested until there is 
scarcely a variety with which Mr. Todd 
has not become familiar. 

During the more recent periods of 
the fancy poultry interest he has played 
a very active part as breeder and exhib- 
itor. No other breeder in America, if in 
the world, has continuously bred and ex- 
hibited on a scale so extensively and suc- 
cessfully. In 1870, after exhibiting at 
State and other fairs, he, with others of 
his State, organized the Northern Ohio 
Poultry Society at Cleveland, Ohio, of 
which he was elected director and mem- 
ber of the executive committee. At the 
first show, in 1871, he “gobbled” the 
“lion’s share” of prizes, including the 
sweepstakes for the best collection of 
poultry. Since then he has exhibited in 
some twenty-five shows and fairs, and 
won an aggregate of over 1,200 prizes, 
amounting to upwards of $6,000. Within 
one year, at three poultry shows and 
three State exhibitions, in 1873 and 1874, 
he exhibited, and won 368 prizes, amount- 
ing to $1,332, exhibiting at the Detroit 
and Youngstown shows at the same time 
120 coops of fowls in twos, and winning 


148 prizes amounting to $524, in one- 


week. One of the warmest contests he 
ever had was at Cleveland, in November, 
1871. A powerful rival had declared he 
would “ beat Todd” on collection sweep- 
stakes at the next show if it cost five 
hundred dollars. Hearing of this, Mr. 
Todd mustered 60 varieties, 100 coops 
strong. The collection of his rival out- 
numbered him by 20 to 30 coops, but the 
better classification and superiority of 
Mr. Todd’s stock enabled him to carry 
away the grade prize. 

He has bred 40 varieties successfully, 
and has now stock in what he calls the 
little collection of about 30 breeds. At 
the International Centennial Exhibition 
at Philadelphia, he exhibited 15 varieties, 
winning the highest award on each, and 
also the grand sweepstakes of $100 for 
the best display of poultry. At the 
International at Buffalo and the National 
at Chicago he exhibited in force, and 





won, including the awards at the Cen. 
tennial, against the strongest competition 
in America, 159 prizes, 81 first and special, 
amounting to $1,300 in cash. For a year 
or more previous, he did not exhibit for 
competition, but served in the capacity 
of judge for several societies. In viewof 
his great experience as an exhibitor, and 
his long familiarity with so many varie. 
ties as a breeder, he is peculiarly fitted to 
act as judge, and his services are now in 
great demand. He has a diploma from 
the American Poultry Association, com- 
missioning him a regular judge on nearly 
all the breeds recognized as standard. 

He believes in giving his fowls plenty 
of range, and his farm enables him to do 
so, having at his command hundreds of 
acres of land. Personally he makes 
poultry-breeding his chief study and pro- 
fession, and superintends all the details 
of the business, which he carries out with 
the help of experienced assistants. He 
annually raises from three to five thov- 
sand birds, marketing the inferior ones 
for the table, and also for layers and 
mothers. For years the demand for 
good stock has been very large, and with 
him it has not at any time depreciated, 
as for several years his sales have ex- 
ceeded $10,000 per annum. He has 
served as an officer of the A. P. A, till 
rendered ineligible by the occupation of 
the editorial chair of the Poultry Nation, 
He is also a member and officer in the 
National, and an honorary member of the 
International, besides being connected 
with several other poultry organizations 
In the winter of 1879 he was honored by 
being chosen to judge the great Domin- 
ion Show at Guelph, Canada, and unani- 
mously elected to serve in the same 
capacity in 1880. He has added pure- 
bred swine, sheep, and cattle to his busi- 
ness latterly, and is meeting with his 
usual success. 

From this rapid sketch of Mr. Todd's 
life, the city reader may gather some idea 
of the importance of the poultry interest 
in American commercial affairs. It is 
said that upward of four million eggs are 
used daily in the city of New York alone. 
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THE BEAUTI 


Wao has the most beautiful sheep ? 
The golden Moon has these, 

Who dwells in the quiet skies, 
There behind our trees. 


Softly and still he* comes, 
When goes the world to sleep 
Out from his little house, 
To tend his little sheep. 


* In German the term for moon is given the masculine 
gender and not the feminine as in English. 





FUL SHEEP. 


On his blue meadow there 

He doth his sheep-fold keep, 
All the while stars so fair 

Are all his little sheep. 


They do not harm each other, 
They do each other love, 
Like sister dear, and brother, 

Are all the stars above, 


[From the German.] LYDIA M. MILLARD. 
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THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 
CHAPTER X. 


TAL SICK, 


vm next morning the breakfast bell 
had rung in the Manley home be- 
fore Tal had quite finished his custom- 
ary task of cleaning his own and his 
father’s shoes. 

“Heyo, I am late, aunt Nettie.” 

“Yes, dear,” said that lady, who had 


come into the kitchen for some of the 
breakfast service. You did not come 
down as early as usual, this morning.” 

“T felt real lazy somehow, and didn’t 
want to get up at all.” 

“ Well, if you’re done, clean your hands, 
my professor of the shoe-brush, and come 
in.” 

Mr. Manley was a stickler for prompt- 
ness, and wished all the family at the 
table within four or five minutes after 
the bell had been rung; the tardy. ones 
were required to give a reason for their 
want of punctuality, and he made it a 
point of duty to be among the first in the 
dining-room after the signal. This morn- 
ing, however, an early caller detained 
him at the door, so that he was the last to 
sit down. 

“Excuse me, wife, sister Nettie, and 
children,” said he, “for detaining you, 
and I regret to say that Mr. Bartholomew 
is very ill, so that I shall not be able to go 
to Wheeling to-day.” 

Mr. Bartholomew was Mr. Manley’s 
partner. He was ten years or more older 





than Mr. Manley, yet a very active man, 
by trade a millwright, and he attended to 
the working of the mill, while Mr. Man- 
ley was chiefly concerned in the market- 
ing of its products and the money mat- 
ters. 

“Mr. Bartholomew ill!” echoed Mrs. 
Manley, while the others looked at the 
head of the family with an expression of 
anxious inquiry on their faces. 

“Yes, day before yesterday he insisted 
upon going into the flume to examine the 
planking, which needs some repair. I 
advised him not to do so, as it was quite 
unnecessary that he should risk another 
attack of rheumatism. Yesterday I no- 
ticed that he did not appear as brisk as 
usual, and asked him if he were ill. But 
he laughed off the matter, saying that 
he believed he had caught a little cold, 
that was all. This morning Mr. Dobson 
stopped to tell me that Mr. Bartholomew 
had a severe congestive chill last night, 
and this morning there are symptoms of 
pneumonia.” 

“Is there anything I can do, father, 
before going to the office?” asked Hor- 
ace. 

“Yes, my dear boy, I wish that you 
would go to the mill immediately after 
breakfast, and request Lane to be sure to 
send off that Spottsville order as soon as 
possible. I must go to Bartholomew and 
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will get down to the mill as early as I can. 
Was it not your turn, Clara dear, to go to 
Wheeling with me this time ?” 

“Yes, my papa; but as you must post- 
pone the visit, do not think that I feel 
much disappointed. Can I not be of some 
use to you? Perhaps Mrs. Bartholomew 
will need me, and if mamma permit—” 

“Yes, my love, mamma permits you to 
go over and make yourself as useful as 
you may be to Mrs. Bartholomew,” in- 
terrupted Mrs. Manley. 

“Well, my daughter, get ready and 
come with me after breakfast,” said Mr. 
Manley. “ They have only the servant girl 
besides themselves, you know, and in an 
emergency like that of sudden illness, an 
extra head and a pair of hands never 
prove amiss.” 

“ Dear me, poor Mr. Tholomoo, I hope 
he isn’t goin’ to die,” sighed Paulina. 
“That would be too, too bad, I like Mr. 
Tholomoo so much.” 

“ Oh, I hope not,” exclaimed Tal, “and, 
papa, folks often look sicker than they 
are, don’t they?” 

“Yes, but in Bartholomew’s case it is 
different ; he would not give up unless he 
were seriously ill. Just now, too, when 
the farmers are sending in their new wheat 
we are more than usually busy.” 

“Can’t I do something for you, papa, 
after school ?” asked Tal. 

“Thank you, my little knight of the 
willing heart. I think you will not be 
needed specially. On the way from school 
at noon, you might stop and see if Clara 
has any word to send mamma.” 

“ Oh, I'd like to do that,” said Edith. 

“ Well, then, Tal, you may run down to 
the mill after school, and see how we are 
getting on. But, my boy, what makes 
your face so red this morning? What 
have you been doing?” 

“ Why, nothing more than usual, papa.” 

“He aint eaten scarcely anythin’ 
neither. He’s sick, too, now,” said Pau- 
lina, “’cause he’s hung’y every time at 
b’eakfast.” 

“I fear, my child, that you are not 
well,” remarked Mrs. Manley, getting up 
and going to the boy. “His skin and 
hands are hot with fever.” 





“Just as like as not he’s got the mea- 
sles. All the Gibson children have it, 
and then I'll have it, and—” 

“ Edith,” spoke Mr. Manley very sharp- 
ly, “enough of such childishness. Go to 
the sitting-room and look over your les- 
sons.” 

He then examined Tal’s pulse and 
asked, “ How do you feel, my boy?” 

“Oh, I’m hot and my back aches, and 
I feel tired—that’s all, papa.” 

“His pulse is rapid and excited, indi- 
cating a disturbed stomach, and debility. 
I think, dear, Horace had better stop at 
the doctor’s on his way down and have 
him see Tal. It may be the measles, and 
if so, the sooner treated the better. | 
must leave the case in your hands, how- 
ever;” saying this Mr. Manley hastened 
out. 

“Oh, dear,” sighed Tal. “If I must be 
sick now I'll lose all the fun at the enter- 
tainment. Paulie, don’t come near me— 
should she, mother?” 

“T isn’t af'aid of the oid meases, Tally,” 
said the little girl, looking affectionately 
at him. 

Mrs. Manley gazed at the children 
with an expression in which a trace of 
doubtful anxiety was manifest. 

“They say, mother,” remarked Clara, 
that people who're not afraid of diseases 
don’t take them.” 

“That isin great part true, my love; 
but for Edith and Paulie’s sake we must 
be careful not to encourage too close 
contact, whatever is the trouble with 
ae 

“I’m very thirsty, mamma. Won't you 
make some lemonade for me? That's 
just what I want now,” asked Tal, who 
was walking around the room in an un- 
easy manner. 

“ Certainly, my boy.” 

“Let auntie give him a warm foot- 
bath, and then he can lie down on the 
lounge, in my room, where it’s quiet, and 
drink his lemonade at his leisure,” said 
Miss Manley, the elder. 

“ All right, auntie, if it’s the measles 
and it must come out, the sooner the 
better.” 

Half an hour later Tal was stretched 
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in the cosy room of . aunt “Nettie,” as 
she was called by the children, in imita- 
tion of their father, who had always 
styled his sister “ Nettie,” from his boy- 
hood, although her true name was Eunice. 
That active little woman had bathed his 
feet, sponged his feverish skin with luke- 
warm water, and now feeling greatly re- 
freshed, he lay ensconced in a blanket. 
Shortly before noon the ruddy face of 
Dr. Whipple, who, it will be remembered, 
took part in the conspiracy against the 
lecturer on Phrenology, burst into the 
room. 

“ Hey-day, little fellow, what now ? 
Trying to be sick? Pshaw. Not much, 
we think,” exclaimed he, and taking Tal’s 
hand with a gentleness apparently in 
strong contrast with his energetic and 
jolly manner, Dr. Whipple examined his 
pulse, then looked at his tongue, and 
asked a few questions. 

Mrs. Manley had followed the phy- 
sician into the room, and after his brief 
inspection of the patient, he turned to 
her and remarked : 

“Not much trouble here, think. May 
be measles ; there’s a good deal of it in 
the lower neighborhood. If so, only a 
light attack. What’s been done for 
him?” 

Mrs. Manley stated the simple treat- 
ment. 

“Good enough ; don’t know any better 
medicine than that,” rejoined he, touch- 
ing the pitcher of lemonade, which stood 
ona chair near Tal, “and the weather's 
so fine, I think he will not be likely to 
take coid. Don’t wrap him up too closely. 
Let him be comfortable, and if his throat’s 
sore a water bandage is as good as any- 
thing, and a little gargle.” 

“Oh, doctor, won’t I get out by next 
Thursday, when school closes?” asked 
Tal, anxiously. 

“Ha! ha! ha! boy—that reminds me. 
Was over at Burr’s this morning. One of 
the girls is down with the remittent—and 
she asked me the same question. You're 
going to have a fandango or something 
as awind-up? That’s it. Well, I’m a 
little sorry, my son, I can’t encourage the 

‘ 





idea, but (tapping Tal on the forehead 
compassionately, for the boy’s eyes were 
filled with tears), “ it will be all right. If 
you lose something you would like to 
have very much, on account of sickness, 
keep up a stout heart and you will gain 
something else of greater value.” 

“You're not sure about its being the 
measles, then, doctor?” asked Mrs. Man- 
ley. 

“No, not positive, but the symptoms are 
like it. A little cold, a little congestion 
in the liver would produce similar phe- 
nomena, but we'll probably know to-mor- 
row. At any rate it’s a very light attack, 
and he’ll be out in a week, it’s likely. 

“ And that'll be two days after the en- 
tertainment. Well, anyway, I hope Edith 
won't be sick too, ’cause she’d make such 
a fuss if she couldn’t go,” said Tal, with 
an effort to be cheerful. 

“ That's a good fellow; that’s the way 
to take misfortunes, big and little, and 
you'll wonder that you can so easily get 
over them as you grow bigger, my boy. 
But I must be off.” 

“You have seen to Mr. Bartholomew, 
doctor ?” inquired Mrs. Manley. 

“Yes, saw him last night; am going 
there now. Why doesn’t the fellow take 
better care of himself? I’ve told him 
two or three times about keeping out of 
the water. Now he may have to lie by 
for a fortnight, and suffer a good deal 
with his chest, and, perhaps, wind up 
with rheumatism, besides putting Mr. 
Manley to so much inconvenience. Oh, 
these great workers, ma’am, they w#é/ get 
themselves into a hobble before they 
know it. Good-morning.” 

The doctor gone, Tal took a good 
mouthful of his lemonade and stretched 
himself out for a nap, which lasted until 
after the dinner hour. Then aunt Nettie 
brought him some nice milk toast and a 
dish of blackberries, which, he said, tasted 
splendid, and were just the things he felt 
like eating. Toward four o'clock he heard 
a shout from the street, and his aunt, 
who was sewing by the window, answered 
his look of inquiry. “ It’s Truman Burr, 
Tal, he’s coming in the gate.” 
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“May I look out of the window, 
auntie?” 

“You can that closed one, for I don’t 
want you to be in a draught.” 

Tal sprang to the window indicated, 
and signaled to Truman to come near. 

“ Sick, ole feller, eh ?” was that worthy’s 
first salutation. 

“Yes. Guess it’s the measles, too.” 

“Huh, that’s nothin’; had ’em long 
ago. But it’s kind er bad ter have ‘em 
jest now, when that gran’ show’s agoin’ 
ter be—yer can’t git out for a week—can 
yer?” 

Tal shook his head sadly. 

“Well, I’m sorry,” returned Truman, 
in atone of sympathy. “Never mind, ole 
feller, I’ll see that yer git yer share of the 
good things they’re goin’ ter have. 
Though, I guess, some other folks’ll look 
after that, too. It’s all right "bout my 


speaking. P’raps yer know.” 

“ Oh, I knew it would, Tru.” 

“So yer said, but when a feller has so 
many down on him he doesn’t know 
what ter think or do, sometimes.” 

“ T’'ll bet you'll be one of the best in the 


whole party.” 

“Huh, now, git out,” replied Truman, 
with a gesture that expressed both pleas- 
ure and doubt. “But I’m goin’ ter do 
my level best now, I tell yer.” 

‘* Oh, I wish I could hear you.” 

“I wish yer could come, I want yer-- 
en—encouragement. But we'll have good 
times in vacation, won’t we? I tell yer I 
was down in Perkins’ medders this morn- 
in’ after drivin’ the cow, and I never saw 
such crowds of blackberries in my hull 
life. They'll be just ready to drop week 
after next.” 

“TI guess I'll be out then.” 

“Of course yer will. Pshaw, yer aint 
much sick.” 

“So the doctor says, and I feel pretty 
good now.” 

“ Well, I must be goin’.” 

“Come over to-morrow afternoon, 
won't you ?” asked Tal. 

“ Why, yes, if yer want me to, and 
every afternoon till yer’s well again.” 

“Yes, do come.” 





“I’m off!” was Truman’s departing 
exclamation, and he had scarcely disap- 
peared around the curve in the street, 
when Edith and the girls of the neighbor- 
hood came to the gate. Seeing Tal at 
the window they waved their hats, and 
then flourished their handkerchiefs gro- 
tesquely, pretending to weep, in mock 
sympathy for his illness. Tal was com- 
pelled to laugh, and then shook his fist 
in a very threatening manner at them. 
On this they all but Edith screamed, with 
a great appearance of terror, and ran off. 

CLARE. 
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Wuy BROTHER GARDNER REFUSED AN 
O11 PAINTING.—“I hez accidentally 
l’arned,” began the President of the 
Lime Kiln Club, as the meeting opened, 
“dat de local member of our club am 
makin’ up a shake purse to buy me an ile 
paintin’ as a present. I hope the scheme 
will stop short. Not dat I wouldn’t feel 
honored—not dat I wouldn’t feel grate- 
ful—not dat I wouldn’t 'preciate de kind 
motives of de givers, but kase it would 
be money frown away. I lib in a humble 
cabin. We hev got some green stuffed 
chairs in de parlor, and some chromos 
on de wall dat cost two shillin’s apiece, 
but it am no place dar fur an ile paintin’. 
It would be just as much outer place in 
my cabin and wid my surroundin’s as lace 
curtains ober a smoke-house winder. 
My green chairs now harmonize wid my 
ingrain carpet; my chromos doan look 
bad ‘longside of a plaster-of-paris bust of 
Shakespeare; my three-dollar clock 
hain’t any too gorgeous for the chintz 
lambrequino which de old woman made. 
We are only old slave-folks up dar, but 
we know better dan to w’ar $7 worf of 


hat wid $2 worf of butes. If white women 
want to come down town wid a $100 
cloak on,and go back home to carpets 
full of holes an’ baker’s bread suppers, 
dat’s no guide fur my ole woman. If 
white men walk aroun’ like lords, an’ yet 
owe fur last winter’s coal, dat’s no guide 
fur me. No, gem’lem, doan make up no 
present, nor nuffin, but keep yer change 
down in yer pockets, fur sore froats, or a 
tech of fever.” 
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BABY: or, A YOUNG MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


] HAD expected a little red squirming 
thing, with its head wobbling help- 
lessly from side to side, with eyes shut 
tight in the exertion of making the squall 
which issued from its wide-open mouth 
as loud as possible, and little clenched 
paws beating the air aimlessly. 

But when the first ablutions were over 
and the doctor bade me look, what did I 
see ? 

A perfect little figure sitting erect, up- 
borne on the doctor’s palm, beautiful in 
all its nude proportions, every muscle 
seemingly well knit, holding itself erect, 
the head carried high and firmly, the 
face rosy, smiling, happy, with not a trace 
of pain or temper on it, and the wide- 
open blue eyes peering about as if they 
saw and understood everything, though 
your scientific folks insist upon it that a 
new-born baby does not see. 

From the height on which she sat she 
looked down upon the world, the person- 
ification of the infant genius of Health 
and Happiness, so fresh and serene. 

She weighed ten pounds; eve:~ move- 
ment was firm, decided, and graceful. 
The unconscious gestures of her finely 
molded little hands were full of pretty 
meaning ; independence and activity were 
shown by her rolling over on her back 
after she had been laid on her side, when 
only a few days old. She showed how 
sensible she was by going to sleep in her 





little pink-draped crib, soon after her tri- 
umphal advent into New York City, and 
sleeping all day without a sound. 

During most of the time for the next 
few days she slept. Babies do not always 
come into the world with as little disa- 
greeable noise and fuss as did this one. 
Signals were given at about seven o’clock 
one pleasant Sunday morning early in 
May. Preliminary preparations were so 
quietly made that no one in the house 
knew what was going on. Active opera- 
tions began about eight, and at nine 
o'clock Miss Baby made “her first ap- 
pearance on any stage” in the manner 
above described. At ten o'clock, while 
she was calmly sleeping in her rose-leaf 
tinted bed, the little household world 
were notified of the new arrival. Baby’s 
safe advent had a most blessed effect 
upon her mother. There were no moans 
of pain in that room after the ordeal was 
over. The face upon the pillow was not 
a pale, spent one, but a rosy, cheerful 
visage, over which smiles broke from 
time to time. This was a birth-chamber, 
but not a sick-chamber. 

Every one had been promptly at their 
appointed posts, all working together, 
without a single hitch in the machinery, 
and everything had gone on like clock- 
work, without the least confusion, un- 
pleasant racket, or hurrying to and fro. 
I said every one—but I should have ex- 
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cepted the nurse, that most important 
personage, whose absence, however, is 
never so severely felt when your doctor 
is a motherly and womanly woman, doing 
out of the abundance of her kind heart a 
multitude of things for you that your 
gentleman doctor can’t do. 

When the nurse at last arrived at noon 
she was installed at the side of the crib, 
where she sat smiling benignly, shedding 
the rays of her benevolent countenance 
on all around. She was certainly a hand- 
some though expensive piece of furni- 
ture. Your very ideal of a model nurse, 
outwardly. She was a robust woman of 
middle height, soberly and cleanly dressed, 
with a comfortable look about her; a 
healthy face with good features and kind 
expression and a stately double chin. It 
seemed impossible that her voice should 
take any but a soothing tone, or her blue 
eyes ever have any but a motherly look 
in them. Yet a keen observer might 
have noticed she was not in a hurry to 
do anything but sit benignly by the 
cradle. 

But the happy mother resting anfong her 
pillows, blessed in her inexperience, be- 
gan to think that the worries of mother- 
hood were the exaggerated flights of 
fancy of old-maid writers. The only 
trouble was that baby slept so much, and 
there was no excitement to break the 
monotony that now settled down upon 
things. 

How little do we know when we are 
well off ! 

Three days of spare diet for a hungry 
stomach was the only trial during that 
period, Baby being very reasonable, and 
though growing hungrier all the time, 
still sleeping a great part of it. When 
put to the breast, she tugged away ac- 
cording to the most approved scientific 
principles, as if she had always been 
doing it. 

Preparations were made for anticipated 
milk fever and other troubles incident to 
the period; but, as heretofore, things 
went on in the natural way ; no fever, no 
gathered breasts; Baby would not show 
the least sign of sore mouth, nor of any 





other infant trouble excepting a robust 
appetite hard to appease. The navel 
cord was the largest the doctor had ever 
seen; as thick around as a good-sized 
forefinger, and did not come off till the 
ninth day. Nurses and doctors say these 
things prognosticate an unusually healthy 
baby. 

Now up to this time, behold the results 
of attention to hygienic rules on the 
mother’s part during the preceding nine 
months; and a determined effort to be 
cheerful and active as far as she was 
able, avoiding, however, excesses in all 
things; and abstaining entirely from 
drugs. Behold how a doctor who is op- 
posed to drugging, reduces the situation 
to so fine a point that her visits are made 
merely out of precaution to oversee band- 
ages, etc., and the general welfare of 
mother and child. Ponder these things 
well, and take in the happy situation, 
which lasts until the tenth day, when the 
good doctor’s precautionary visits cease, 
and the benign-looking nurse is installed 
as the highest. power, and the welfare 
of the inexperienced and unsuspecting 
mother and the innocent child are left 
to hands that abuse the privilege. The 
substantial fact of a professional monthly 
nurse of the old school has been allowed 
to invade the maternal Eden and the 
reign of error is about to begin. 

Things began to go wrong after the 
tenth day, when all the danger seemed 
over. The greatest danger, in fact, was 
just at hand. Baby slept so long at a 
time—indeed sometimes almost whole 
days—that the mother began to be 
alarmed—these slumbers were so death- 
like. But they did not seem to be re- 
freshing as at first, for Baby began to 
display a new character, crying, as if in 
pain, whenever she roused out of this 
torpor, and began also to be restless and 
sleepless at night. Though the doctor 
had warned the mother against keeping 
the child at the breast at night, the nurse 
insisted that she ought to keep it with 
her all night, and did not seem to get up 
with a good will when called in the night. 

Then the aurse thought the mother 
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ought to drink all the tea and coffee she 
could swallow. The mother, on the other 
hand, was set against drinking either, and 
refused to have anything more stimulat- 
ing than cocoa nibs and milk, in spite of 
the affirmation of the nurse that tea was 
the great milk producer in mothers. The 
answer was that a smaller quantity of 
healthy, pure milk was better for the baby 
than a sloppy product with no nourishing 
qualities. Nurse said no more, excepting 
to suggest, whenever the baby cried, that 
it must be hungry. The mother, how- 
ever, made a discovery which explained 
some of the crying. 

- She had noticed with uneasiness that 
Baby was kept exposed entirely to the 
air for an unreasonably long time when 
being washed and dressed, instead of 
being kept covered as much as possible, 
and was put to sleep in her crib imme- 
diately afterward. Asking to have her 
in the bed one day as soon as Baby was 
dressed, she found that the little hands 
were cold and blue, and on feeling the 
little feet they were like ice. It was ask- 
ing too much, of even a healthy baby, to 
get warm all alone in a room where the 
temperature was somewhat chilly, as is 
usual in city boarding-houses in spring. 
After that, the mother took the little 
thing into her bosom every day as soon 
as it was dressed, and warmed the poor 
feet and hands; but serious injury had 
already been done. 

Discovery the second: Nurse having 
occasion to leave the room while the 
baby was lying awake in the crib, the 
mother asked to have it brought near the 
bed so she could watch, and with the 
mother’s instinct, as soon as she was 
alone in the room with it, managed to 
reach out and draw the crib up so that 
she could fondle the little thing, and in 
so doing discovered that there was some- 
thing in its mouth, at which it was suck- 
ing. Examination proved this to be sugar 
and cracker, flavored with something, and 
was tied up in a rag. She took it away 
and hid it without saying anything to the 
nurse. Examination afterward proved 
that the baby was suffering with sore 





mouth, owing to this practice. The dis- 
covery of several other things quite as 
objectionable—and who would have be- 
lieved it possible, seeing her crooning to 
the baby or holding it affectionately in 
the presence of visitors >—caused Nurse 
to get her congé one bright morning, be- 
fore Baby was two weeks old. 

So exit, your excellent, reliable, most 
highly recommended Sairy Gamp ! 

“ She did not go a moment too soon,” 
was the verdict of the doctor, who sat 
examining the poor little writhing creat- 
ure that had been screaming all the night 
before with colic, though the nurse. per- 
sisted it was nothing but hunger and 
wakefulness. It was undressed, and on 
examination showed terrible-looking raw 
places in both armpits, from lack of 
proper ablution and thorough drying of 
the parts—at which sight the mother 
burst into nervous tears, and her confi- 
dence in hired nurses vanished then and 
there. For the next two days Baby was 
in a weak, pining state that was almost 
lethargy. Volunteer aid was not lacking. 
But kind hearts, willing and tender hands, 
could not avert the consequences of pro- 
longed neglect and wrong treatment, and 
one night Baby woke suddenly, scream- 
ing and almost in convulsions, and grew 
so much worse that the doctor was sent 
for. For a great part of the night we 
worked over her unremittingly, but it 
seemed as if she would die with pain, her 
little body writhed about in such agony. 
This was the effect of exposing her naked 
to cold air while washing her in warm 
water until the whole body was chilled, 
and then putting her to bed with ice-cold 
hands and feet, leaving her to get warm 
if she could, and also of giving her sur- 
reptitiously sugar-cracker, and the doctor 
thought opiates, to keep her quiet in the 
crib. Poor baby! It took her, even with 
all the advantages of a vigorous consti- 
tution, a long time to recover from the 
effects of this treatment. 

But the unremitting attention of friends 
saved the little sufferer, and such recur- 
ring attacks of indigestion and colic be- 
came less frequent. 
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I will acknowledge it; I used to think 
before I was tried in this way myself, that 
mothers were far too fidgety about their 
babies, and that they exaggerated the 
importance of constant watchfulness on 
their own parts. Jwas going to do things 
in such a superior way! There was to 
be a perfectly faithful nurse who was to 
take an angel’s care of the baby all night, 
only disturbing my slumbers when it was 
necessary for it to be fed! 

In the daytime I was to give my direc- 
tions about baby, which were to be car- 
ried out understandingly and with rever- 
ence as implicitly as if I were the queen of 
heaven and earth, and everything would 
go on perfectly. Baby would have noth- 
ing to do but eat, sleep, smile, and grow 
fat, and 7 would have nothing to do but 
fondle her and exercise a general super- 
vision over things ! 

How different was the reality! Before 
I was well able to sit up part of the day, 
I had to learn to do everything for Baby 
(for practically I knew but little), because 
I dared not trust her toa hireling. Worn 
out with night watching, I used to sleep 
toward morning, when some compas- 
sionate friend came in to sit an hour or 
so and tend her, and then awaken sud- 
denly, screaming, from a frightful dream 
that Baby was gone, and throw myself 
over to the side of the bed where the 
crib was before my eyes were open. 
Worn out with anxiety, watching, and 
weakness, I went out of my head a very 
little at one time; but as I said con- 
stantly, even then, I could ot be sick, 
for then Baby would be taken from me— 
and how could I trust any one who was 
paid to care for her, after my experience ? 

When she was four weeks old, a little, 
quiet, patient, subdued thing, so different 
from the bright, healthy baby who came 
to us on the third of May, I decided to 
make the effort to go to our own home 
in the country, for the heat in New York 
was so excessive that I felt she would 
not get well there. 
ney for her. Leaving the Grand Central 
Depot at six o’clock in the evening, we 


reached our stopping place about the | 


It was a long jour-. 





middle of the next forenoon. A carriage 
drive of four miles on a raw, damp, rainy 
morning was before us. She had borne 
the trip well so far; but in spite of all 
my care she became chilled before we 
reached home, and for weeks was in a 
very low state—and a poor, puny, little 
thing she was to look at. 

Now I was to be tried in another way, 
and new perils were to beset Baby. 
Nothing so appeals to the heart of a 
good woman as a sick and suffering 
child, and all the good women in the 
neighborhood knew that this was my 
first, and that it seemed to be pining 
away. Every one, almost, was ready with 
suggestions. With one voice all declared 
I must give her catnip tea. “It will make 
her sleep,” they said. “It will make her 
fat and peaceable,” they added. Said I, 
“ If it makes her sleep it is because it has 
opium in it, and I will not drug her, and 
I should run the further risk of injuring 
her mind in some way by constantly stu- 
pefying her.” 

One worthy woman went away seri- 
ously offended because I objected to giv- 
ing Baby saffron tea to clear her com- 
plexion! She had only one or two 
attacks of colic after we came home, be- 
cause the first article of my creed was to 
keep her comfortably warm, night and 
day, and never let her hands and feet get 
chilly. But time and vigilance were re- 
quired to combat tendencies to disease 
already formed, When she was in pain 
I put a cloth wrung out in hot water 
over her little stomach and a warm flan- 
nel over that, and wrapped the whole 
lower part of her body in warm flannel, 
and then laid her over my shoulder till 
the pain abated. The person who be- 
lieves that a young baby is to be handled 
like a block of wood or a doll, has no 
vocation to tend babies. The little things 
are keenly alive to sympathy from the 
very first, and take a great deal of com- 
fort when suffering, just from being ca- 
ressed, tenderly handled, and nestled in 
kindly arms. 

I tried at first taking her out regularly 
every day for a drive, but found she was 
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‘too weak to bear it till later. All summer 
she suffered with weakness of the bowels 
and stomach ; two or three times her sit- 
uation was very critical. But nothing 
could induce me to give her medicine, 
with the exception of a little cammo- 
milla, in homeopathic quantities, as di- 
rected by our excellent lady doctor in 
New York, the only person whose advice 
I took in treating Baby. One evening a 
kind neighbor was over to see me just 
when Baby had a bad turn. She urged 
me strongly to give her Godfrey’s cordial, 
and shook her head ominously over the 
quiet, patient little thing. After she had 
gone I noticed that my nurse, a pretty 
and kind quadroon girl, who had accom- 
panied her to the door, was weeping. 
On inquiry she at last said that Mrs. G. 
had told her that the baby had “ cholera 
and—phantoms/” There was something 
so dreadful to the girl in this mysterious 
phrase, that she shivered with supersti- 
tious dread. It was far more terrible to 
me, when guided by the sound I arrived 
at the deduction of cholera infantum. 


Certainly, bowel disease is the young 
lady’s direst foe. And there were several 
occasions on which I might have lost 
mine, almost before I knew it, if I had 
not formed, from her first attack of ill- 
ness, the habit of inspecting and counting 


every passage, day by day. It was in this 
way that I discovered early one morning, 
when she seemed well and I was about 
to start away, to be gone an hour or two 
on important business, that she really 
showed alarming symptoms. Upon the 
usual evacuation followed a discharge of 
blood and mucus. All idea of leaving 
the house was at once given up. Poor 
Baby was laid very gently in a horizontal 
position, and moved as little as possible 
allday. Warm compresses and a little 
cammomilla were resorted to. But above 
all else, she was prevented from crying, 
or in any way becoming excited. The 
disease taken so early was easily checked. 
By the next day she was out of danger. 
For a long time I was obliged to keep 
her as quiet as possible, and all my ener- 
gies were directed to prevent fretting on 
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her part; but they were successful, and 
gradually her bowels became more regu- 
lar as she became stronger. When she 
was over two months old I got a little 
carriage for her, the best that could be 
found, and getting her gradually used to 
it, I at last kept her out of doors nearly 
every hour of the day between sunrise 
and sunset, of course taking all proper 
precautions. After the first weeks at 
home she never had colic at all. The 
looseness of the bowels was owing to 
weakness and warm weather. She gradu- 
ally became strong, lively, and singularly 
sweet-tempered, but such was thé activ- 
ity of her body and mind that she did 
not gain flesh rapidly. Here my kind 
friends again intervened and insisted 
that she was not sufficiently well nour- 
ished by my milk, and that I must give 
her something else in addition. One 
suggested milk and water sweetened ; 
another spoke of prepared food, to be 
bought ; another wished me to give new 
milk, undiluted; still another advised 
cracker, softened with water and sweet- 
ened. But I had a firm conviction that 
a child’s food must not be changed or 
varied in hot weather, while it is under 
four months old, so long as it seems to 
thrive and be strong, even if it is not 
very fleshy; and so Baby got nothing 
excepting mother’s milk until the end of 
that time. Then the weather was cooler 
and her digestion so much improved that 
I began to give her a wheat preparation, 
first with water, then with water and new 
milk, and at last entirely with néw milk. 
She throve rapidly as soon as cool weather 
came on. I continued to nurse her and 
to give her in addition all the prepared 
food she wanted. As she grew stronger 
I gradually accustomed her to be fed 
only at regular hours, say once in three 
hours. That is not too often to feed an 
exceptionally active child, and one of 
unusually developed mental faculties as 
she was, I also began to give her, at in- 
tervals, pure, fresh milk, warmed, and 
slightly sweetened. 

As she grew older, stronger, and fuller 
of vitality, she developed an unusual ca- 
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pacity for keeping warm alone at night, 
and I gradually accustomed her to sleep 
in a little basket crib—not a cradle—at 
my bedside. At first she would wish to 
be fed several times in the night, but as 
she grew older and stronger her sleeps 
became longer, until at last, when she 
was nine months old, the habit was al- 
ready well formed of going easily to sleep 
at seven o'clock in the evening, after 
being well fed, and sleeping uninterrupt- 
ediy until seven or eight in the morning. 
She would then awaken, quietly smiling, 
and crowing, as perfectly good-natured 
as a baby ought to be after a good night’s 
rest, and I would feed her at once. Her 
improvement was so rapid that at six 
months she began to creep, and was put 
in short dresses. Before she was seven 
months old two lower teeth made their 
appearance together one morning, with- 
out any of the usual fuss or trouble. At 
nine months she began to climb up to 
chairs, had four teeth, and two others 
just coming through; could jabber and 
say several little words, and was accus- 
tomed to amuse herself for hours together 
on the floor. 

She had forgotten what colic was. 
Her food never seemed to make her un- 
comfortable, though she took regularly 
over a quart of milk daily besides what 
she got from her mother. Part of it with 
the wheat preparation; the rest, pure cow’s 
milk. She seldom threw upher food. I al- 
lowed her in addition, after careful experi- 
menting, to have a mellow, well-pared 
apple after her first teeth came. She would 
munch at this contentedly for hours, 
lying upon the floor. She ate, on an 
average, one every day, care being taken 
as to seeds and cores, and was not fever- 
ish over two or three times with her 
teeth, which, I think, is owing to the 
cooling properties of the fruit. 

I never allowed anything made of rub- 
ber to be used about her, not even a rub- 
ber ring to cut her teeth on, for I believe 
it is hurtful. I preferred in all things to 
take trouble and have a healthy baby. 
And that is the secret of keeping babies 
alive and well. You must think about 





them and watch them all the time and 
not depute this office to any one else. 
The first symptoms of anything wrong 
are to be attended to, and you can not 
discover these without constant watch- 
fulness. Prevention is a thousand times. 
better than cure. So I put my hand on 
the back of Baby’s head several times a 
day to be sure she has no approach to 
fever. She perspires profusely about the 
head, and this is always a good thing, 
provided you are careful to avoid check- 
ing it by exposure to drafts. Still, babies 
are so different, one from another, that 
discrimination is required in their treat- 
ment. Mine has a healthy physical de- 
velopment, united to a very sensitive, 
nervous Organization. Uptonine months 
I did not find that I could give her full 
baths. I wished to do it, and I tried it 
two or three times, but the results were 
unfavorable, and I concluded to postpone 
it till she was older. I found that a 
sponge bath, washing her all over piece 
by piece, and in the meanwhile keeping 
her covered, and being careful not to let 
her get chilled, agreed best with her. A 
great drawback was that I could take her 
out for an airing but seldom during the 
winter, we have such bitterly cold, sun- 
less days in this latitude in winter. But 
at every favorable opportunity she was 
taken to drive, warmly wrapped up, and 
during the rest of the day was kept in a 
room with an open fire and southern eéx- 
posure, and ¢lothing not perfectly dry 
was never allowed to come near her. At 
night she slept in a well-ventilated room, 
warmly but lightly covered, the temper- 
ature not over 45 to 50 degrees, as a rule, 
and bed-clothing regulated by the tem- 
perature. She was so wrapped about that 
she could not get her hands out, which 
would be very injurious in so cool a room, 
and of course it is necessary to wake and 
examine a child often during the night 
when it sleeps in a cool room., She was 
singularly free from colds during. the 
winter. 

I think I have proved that even a babe, 
made delicate by mismanagement, may 
become healthy and strong again without 

- 
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medicine or teas, or soothing syrups— 
that in fact these are the things that 
hinder. Keep its temperature well regu- 
lated, dress it comfortably, give it all the 
fresh air and sunshine you can, and all 
the wholesome food it will digest. Avoid 
changes; accustom it to regular hours 





for food and sleep; let it see always calm, 
smiling faces, and leave the rest to nat- 
ure; and ten to one you will lay the 
foundation for a good physical and men- 
tal constitution. But you must do, and 
see that these things are done, yourself. 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 





WOMAN THE BEST SANITARY REFORMER. 


] PRESS this office for the prevention 
of disease on womankind, not simply 
because they can carry it out; not simply 
because it pertains to what Xenophon 
describes as their special attributes, their 
watchfulness, and their love, but be- 
cause it is an office which men can 
never carry out; and because the whole 
work of prevention waits and waits until 
the woman takes it up and makes it hers. 
The man is abroad, the disease threatens 
the home, and the woman is at the 
threatened spot. Who is to stop it at 
the door, the man or the woman? The 
house is her citadel. The majority of 
women will ask, By what process of 
training can we help toward a triumph 
of science so beneficent? I devote my- 
self from this point of my discourse to 
give some answer to that question. I 
state at once that the training required 
is simple—beyond simple; that every 
woman who wills to go through it may 
go through it and may become mistress 
by it of the destinies of the world. Not 
the Fates themselves were more the mis- 
tresses of the destinies of the race than 
the women of an educated commonwealth 
who were conversant with the art of the 
prevention of disease and premature de- 
cay. A woman should master physiology 
so far as to understand the general con- 
struction of the human body. She should 
be rendered fully conversant with the 
different changes of food that are re- 
quired for the digestive process in differ- 
ent periods of life; the extent to which 
the digestive powers should be taxed in 
infancy, childhood, adolescence, maturity, 
first and second decline, and old age. 





She should be made aware what sub- 
stances, taken as food, are of real, and 
what of spurious quality. She should be 
taught the relationship which solid foods 
hold to liquid foods or drinks. She 
should be told what drinks are foods, and 
she should specially understand what are 
the particular foods required for the 
young during the periods of active 
growth. In illustration of the value of 
this last-named fact, it may be stated 
that if woman only knew what foods 
were requisite to feed the skeleton or 
bony framework of the living body while 
that skeleton is in the course of growth, 
and if she would act upon her knowl- 
edge, as she almost certainly would if she 
possessed it, there would hardly be one 
deformed child left in the land in one or 
two generations. Rickets, with all its 
attendant miseries of bowed legs, crooked 
spines, and humped backs, would pass 
away as if by the spell of an invisible en- 
chantress DR. B. W. RICHARDSON. 





CONSTIPATION.—A contemporary says 
that it is doubtful if the victims of con- 
sumption number as many as those of the 
various diseases that result from habitual 
constipation. True consumption is gen- 
erally an inherited disease. It may re- 
main always dormant, but when aroused 
to action, decay commences at a point 
circumscribed, and gradually extends— 
unless arrested—until so much of the 
lungs becomes involved that vital action 
ceases. The evils of constipation result 
from inattention to the calls of nature, 
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and usually commence with children 
whose habits are not closely looked to by 
their parents. 

The process by which this disease—for 
it is a disease in itself—is developed is 
briefly this : when effete matter is retained 
a moment beyond the time its expulsion 
is demanded, the system commences its 
efforts to get rid of it through other than 
the proper channels ; the absorbents carry 
the more fluid portions of the poisonous 
mass into the circulation, and it becomes 
diffused throughout the body. The more 
solid or clay-like portion is forced into 
the lower rectum, where it becomes firm- 





ly impacted, thus cutting off the circula- 
tion in the small blood-vessels, causing | 


after a while those painful engorgements 
known as piles and hemorrhoids. A con- 
tinuance of these troubles often results 
in fissure, fistula, or cancer. But the 
trouble does not end here; for as a result 
of this blood poisoning we almost invari- 
ably find more or less dyspepsia, with de- 
cided derangement of the functions of the 
heart, liver, and kidneys, accompanied by 
headache and nervous debility. These de- 
rangements, with their accompanying 
congestions, if not relieved, tend to the 
development of local or general fevers 
and inflammations, acute or chronic dis- 
eases of which the name is legion. Even 
consumption may be a resultant of dis- 
ordered alimentary function. 





POPULAR FALLACIES. 


IGHT air and damp weather are held 


in great horror by multitudes of per- | 


or shine, have the best health the world 
over, does of itself falsify the general im- 


sons who are sickly or have weak consti- | pression that night air or any other out- 


tutions; consequently, by avoiding the 
night air and damp weather, and change- 
able weather, and weather that is consid- 
ered too hot or too cold, they are kept 
within doors the much largest portion of 
their time, and as a matter of course con-— 
tinue invalids, more and more ripening 
for the grave every hour; the reason is 
they are breathing an impure atmosphere 
nineteen-twentieths of their whole ex- 
istence. 

As nothing can wash us clean but pure 
water, so nothing can cleanse the blood, 
nothing can make health-giving blood, 
but the agency of pure air. So great is 
the tendency of the blood to become im- 
pure in consequence of waste and useless 
matters mixing with it as it passes through 
the body, that it requires a hogshead of 
air every hour of our livesto unload it of 
these impurities; but in proportion as 
this air is vitiated, in such proportion 
does it infallibly fail to relieve the blood 
of these impurities, and impure blood is 
the foundation of all disease. The great 
fact that those who are out of doors most, 





summer and winter, day and night, rain 


door air is unhealthy as compared with 
indoor air at the same time. 

Air is the great necessity of life; so 
much so that if deprived of it for a mo- 
ment, we perish; and so constant is the 
necessity of the blood for contact with 
the atmosphere, that every drop in the 
body is exposed to the air through the 
medium of the lungs every two minutes 
and a half of our existence. 

Whatever may be the impurity of the 
outdoor air of any locality, the indoor 
air of that locality is still more impure, 
because of the dust and decaying and 
odoriferous matters which are found in 
all dwellings. Besides, how can the in- 
door air be more healthy than the out- 
door air, other things being equal, when 
the dwelling is supplied with air from 
without ? 

To this very general law there is one 
exception, which it is of the highest im- 
portance tonote. When the days are hot 
and the nights cool, there are periods of 
time within each twenty-four hours when 
it is safest to be within doors, with doors 
and windows closed; that is to say, for 








‘ productive of the mischief. 
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the hour or two including sunrise and 
sunset, because about sunset the air cools, 
and the vapors which the heats of the 
day have caused to ascend far above us, 
condense and settle near the surface of 
the earth, so as to be breathed by the in- 
habitants; as the night grows colder, 
these vapors sink lower, and are within a 
foot or two of the earth, so they are not 
breathed. As the sun rises these same 
vapors are warmed, and begin to ascend, 
to be breathed again; but, as the air be- 
comes warmer, they are carried so far 
above our heads as to be innocuous. 
Thus it is that the old citizens of Charles- 
ton, S. C., remembered that while it was 
considered important to live in the coun- 
try during the summer, the common ob- 
servation of the people originated the 
custom of riding into town, not in the 
cool of the evening or of the morning, but 
in the middle of the day. They did not 
understand the philosophy, but they ob- 
served the fact that those who came to 
the city at midday remained well, while 
those who did so early or late suffered 
from it. 

All strangers at Rome are cautioned 
not to cross the Pontine marshes after 
the heat of the day is over. Sixteen ofa 
ship’s crew, touching at one of the West 
India islands, slept on shore several 
nights, and thirteen of them died of yel- 
low fever in a few days, while of two 
hundred and eighty, who were freely 
ashore during the day, not a single case 
of illness occurred. The marshes above 
named are crossed in six or eight hours, 
and many travelers who do it in the 
night are attacked with mortal fevers. 
This does, at first sight, seem to indicate 
that night air is unwholesome, at least in 
the localities of virulent malarias, but 
there is no direct proof that the air about 
sunrise and sunset is not that which is 


For the sake of eliciting the observa- 
tions of intelligent men, we present our 
theory on this subject. : 

A person might cross these marshes 
with impunity, who would set out on his 
journey an hour or two after sundown, 





and finish it an hour or two before sun- 
up, especially if he began that journey on 
a hearty meal, because, in this way, he 
would be traveling in the cool of the 
night, which coolness keeps the malaria 
so near the surface of the earth as to pre- 
vent its being breathed to a hurtful ex- 
tent.—Exchange. 
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PRACTICAL VEGETARIANISM IN 
FRANCE.—A vegetarian society has been 
founded in Paris, and has just issued its 
first Bulletin, in which we are told that 
the object of the society is to discover 
the “elementary regimé most advanta- 
geous to the human species.” Vegetari- 
anism ought to commend itself to many 
French people, with whom “ rosbif” and 
“bifteck” are not the institution that 
they are in England. Indeed the great 
bulk of the French lower and lower 
middle classes, like the peasantry and 
the bulk of the working classes in Scot- 
land, are vegetarians without being con- 
scious of it, and probably more from 
necessity than choice. The Paris society 
has been founded by Dr. Hureau de Ville- 
neuve, who, as he tells us, in an eloquent 
article in the Bulletin, became a vegeta- 
rian on account of repeated attacks of 
rheumatism, from which several of his 
ancestors had died. After some years of 
exclusively vegetarian regimé, the Doctor 
has got rid of all traces of rheumatism, 
and his health is completely restored. In 
his article he presents the usual, and 
some additional, arguments for vegetari- 
anism with much force, maintaining that 
of this system, and with due attention to 
exercise, we should be healthy, strong, 
vigorous, and intelligent. Many men, he 
points out, notable for their moral and 
intellectual energy and physical vigor, 
have been vegetarians; among others, 
Pythagoras, Plutarch, Newton, Milton, 
B. St. Pierce, Franklin, Monthyon, who 
all dived to an old age. President ‘Lin- 
coln, he tells us, whose stature was gigan- 
tic, his muscular force colossal, and his 
energy indomitable, eschewed all animal 
food. [Of this we were not aware. Is it 
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true ?—Ep. P.J.] The moral seems to 
be that each man ought to find out what 
suits himself. No doubt vegetarianism, 
with which M. de Villeneuve includes 
milk, butter, cheese, and eggs, would 
make life much brighter for many dys- 
peptics and rheumatics.— Pa// Mall Ga- 
zette. 





VIRTUE OF A TEMPERATE LIFE.— 
Mr. P. T. Barnum, whom everybody 





knows, has just recovered from an attack 
of illness which would have proved 
serious enough to a young man, and 
would have consigned to the “narrow 
house” nineteen out of twenty men over 
sixty years of age. But Mr. Barnum is 
over seventy, and attributes his conva- 
lescence to his regular, abstemious life. 
He says: “I have kept clear of liquor 
and tobacco through life, and have not 





an organic disease in my whole body.” 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


The Lunar Display in Colorado. 
—Western papers have given full accounts 
of the extraordinary lunar phenomena of Feb- 
ruary 14. A correspondent of the ///ustrated 
Christian Weekly describes it vividly thus: 

“The evening of February 14 found the 
thermometer at nineteen below zero. The 
fire companies of Denver brought out their 
engines in early evening to extinguish a fire 
that was raging at the eastern verge of the 
city, only to find the conflagration down 
across the plains—the fire of a glorified full 
moon. . For hours thereafter thousands of 
people forgot the keen, still air in watching 
a panorama of meteoric marvels spread in the 
sky. 

“ Mock moons stood sentinel by the queen 
of night, two on either side, more intense in 
color than the moon itself. Aftera little each 
of these was surmounted by a brilliant bow. 
These bows faded, to gradually give place to 
double halos of lovely violet tint. 

“ By the time the moon had reached two- 
thirds the way to the zenith, these phenome- 
na were all gone, and another appeared of 
far greater brilliancy and magnificence. 
Faint bands of pink stretched horizontally 
from the moon to two mock moons in whose 
huge blazing fires played the prismatic tints 
of the first rainbow. Then a distinct band of 
pink outlined a circle round the zenith which 
enclosed one-fourth of the visible heavens ; 
the narrow band passing directly through the 
center of the moon itself and three other 
moons, a faint one at the farthest western 
point on the circle, and two others at equal 
distances from these, the circle being thus 
intersected by four moons and the two slant- 
ing prisms on either side of the actual lu- 
minary. From these prisms an occasional 
loop of faint light drooped to the edge of the 
horizon. 

“In the center of the large circle about the 
zenith, in the very holy of holies, hung a small 
crescent in the seven colors—a perfect lunar 
rainbow. 

“So impressive a scene has rarely been 
painted on the always wonderful heavens, 
And though we may calmly study it and rec- 
ognize only physical cause and effect—though 
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savants may analyze laws of optics and me- 

teorology, and put this phase here and the 

other there, is it not all the more surely and 

beautifully true of the Creator and Lawgiver, 

that the firmament showeth his handiwork ? 
at ON Ng 


Antiquities in New Mexico.—The 
walls of some of the old ruins at Aboare six 
feet of solid stone—lime and red sand; the 
walls in places are yet six feet in height, and 
in a state of perfect preservation. In the 
ruins are found vessels of various designs 
and sizes made of pottery, some representing 
birds and animals. Stone hammers are found 
there, but no indications that sharp-edged 
tools were used in this ancient period. In 
digging down one place the remains of an old 
aqueduct were found, which was probably 
used, as in the present day, by the Mexicans 
for supplying the inhabitants with water. 

It is thought and believed, from specimens 
of ore found, that gold, silver, and copper 
were found in paying quantities. All the 
rock is more or less copper stained, and 
some of it is so much so that some of the 
“country” rock has run as high as 37 per 
cent. copper. 

Surely our bright, sunny land has been en- 
joyed long before the Anglo-Saxon made his 
appearance upon the scene. The future of 

ew Mexico can only be surmised. 

New Mexico is perhaps the most noted 
country in the world for research. The his- 
torian, the wealth-seeker, and the “ curious” 
can here find a rich field and reward for their 
labor. The Abo and Gran Quivira counties 
are perhaps the most renowned in the terri- 
tory for research. In the former there are ev- 
idences of great volcanic eruptions which 
overwhelmed cities and buried the inhabit- 
ants in ashes and lava long ages ago. It is 
evident that these people, who are perhaps 
older than the Aztecs, were a prosperous 
race, with not a little advance in civilization, 
as the Abo ruins in the Manzana Mountains 
indicate ; also some indications of fine-art ; 
rude figures and the images of animals being 
found upon the interior of the walls of the 
structures beneath the déris. 
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It is evident that this non-historic race were 
seekers after mineral, and evidences also ex- 
ist that mineral was obtained by them in pay- 
ing quantities, there being the ruins of many 
old smelters and acres of slag found near 
Abo. Here mings are found with the tim- 
bers so rotten with age that great difficulty is 
experienced and danger incurred in going 
down into the old shafts, where shafts are 
formed. 


Petroleum in Italy.—According toa 
recent report, mineral oil similar to that of 
Pennsylvania has lately 
been pumped in the 
Valley Cocco, in the 
Abruzzi, and also at 
Riva-Nazzano, near Vo- 
ghera, in Piedmont, and 
it is believed that after 
a few months’ digging 
the oil springs them- 
selves will be found. 
The American mode of 
extracting the oil is used, 
and some expert Cana- 
dians are employed on 
the work by an _Italo- 
French company formed 
at Paris. The pumps 
are worked by steam, and the whistle of the 
engine is now heard where not long ago the 
shepherd’s pipe was the only sound that 
broke the silence of the valley. As longago 
as 1866, some Italians were ready to seek for 
petroleum in these localities, but were forced 
to desist from wantofmeans. An illustrious 
geologist has asserted that there are many 
valleys in Italy rich in this oil, and several 
specimens of native petroleum exist in the 
geological cabinet of the museum at Milan. 
Companies are being formed to prosecute 
this industry, which must prove very profit- 
able, for there is a tax of fifty per cent. on the 
American oil, and expenses of transport 
equal to twenty per cent. 





Unappropriated Lands in the 
UniTeD StaTes.—There remains yet unsur- 
veyed over one thousand million acres of 
public lands, enough tofurnish one-hundred- 
acre farms to ten million families. Last year 
9,655,936 acres were sold to settlers. At this 
rate, one hundred years will elapse before the 
entire area is appropriated. A vast domestic 
commerce will grow up in these new States, 
in the development of which, rather than for- 
eign commerce, is to be found our true and 
permanent national greatness. To contest 
with other nations for a share of the world’s 
commerce, means to reduce labor to the low- 
est point of subsistence, rather than to elevate 
it to the highest possible plane of develop- 
ment. One consumer in our own country 
will buy more than ten consumers gained in 
a struggle for foreign trade. 


Two-striped Apple-tree Borer. 
—One of the greatest pests of the apple or- 
chard in almost every locality where apple- 








trees are cultivated, is the insect thus com- 
monly named, says A, S. Fuller, in the Hud. 
It was described by Thomas Say, some fifty 
years ago, under the name of Sa bivittata, 
or two-striped Saperda, but our entomologists 
have since ascertained that this same insect 
had previously been described by Fabricius, 
a European entomologist, under the name of 
S. candida. According to the laws of prior- 
ity, therefore, adopted by scientists, the latter 
name must stand, although the name given 
to it by Mr. Say, divittata, appears to be the 
most appropriate. The beetle is slightly less 





Two-Srrirep AprLe-Tree Borer. 


than one inch long (see ¢). The body is 
white; thorax and wing-covers light brown, 
with two white lines extending from the head 
the entire length of both, as shown. The fe- 
male Saferda deposits her eggs near the base 
of the stems of the tree, where the bark is 
thin and soft. These eggs hatch, and the 
young borers penetrate the solid wood, and, 
if not disturbed, will sometimes entirely gir- 
dle the tree and cause its death. It is sup- 
posed that the grubs or borers (see a, repre- 
senting their paresg 1+ me Stage) remain in the 
tree three years before reaching maturity, 
passing the while through their metamorpho- 
ses, gnd then again emerging as beetles. 
This pest does not confine itself to the apple- 
tree, but infests the white thorns (Crataegus), 
quince, and mountain ash. Both nursery- 
men and orchardists must be on their guard, 
therefore, lest this pest should become too 
numerous. Trees standing in an orchard 
can be protected by keeping the lower part 
of the stem encased in tar-paper or some sim- 
ilar protector. 


How to make a Comfortable 
House.—A Western correspondent of the 
New York 7ridune offers the following good 
suggestions to those building houses in our 
changeable climate : 

“ Having erected a balloon frame, and ad- 
justed the studding for the reception of the 
door and window frames, with a firm founda- 
tion, nail boards to the foot of the studs out- 
side and in, not driving the nails so that they 
can not be readily drawn, and fill in between 
the boards with a mixture of one part lime to 
sixteen parts coarse gravel—the mortar con- 
taining, of course, no stones of larger diameter 
than the width of the studs or the space be- 
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tween the boards nailed to them—and so con- 
tinue to do, nailing on boards and filling in till 
night. The next morning the nails may be 
drawn, and the boards raised and nailed on 
again if the weather has been warm and dry, as 
the mortar by that time will have set, so as not 
to need their support ; if the weather has been 
damp, a longer time will be required. Con- 
tinue in this way until a height has been 
reached equal at least to that of the first story. 
Next nail strips of lath to the studs on the 
outside, insert the door and window frames, 
and proceed to side up the house. A cheap, 
warm, and durable siding may be made from 
first quality fencing, matched, and nailed on 
with the tongues up. 

“ Having sided the house, plaster, without 
lathing, upon the wall, which by this time will 
have become a solid stone. e now have a 
house with a space of about one-third of an 
inch between the stone and the siding (too 
narrow for mice), filled with dead air. The 
heat of the room during the day, of course, 
warms the stone walls, about four inches 
thick, and the warmth is retained during the 
night, the dead air between the wall and sid- 
ing preventing the escape of the heat. I have 
tested the above, in the house in which I now 
live, for about ten years, during which I have 
kept no fires at night, and have found no frost 
gathered upon the wall, even in the coldest 
weather, except white specks upon the heads 
of the nails driven into the base or mop- 
board. As the mortar can be mixed and 
filled in by the cheapest kind of help, the ex- 
tra cost above that of an ordinary balloon 
frame house will not much exceed what is 
saved in the expense of lathing, and this is 
tichly repaid in the increased comfort of the 
occupants of such a house.—C. C. BAYLEY, 
Grant Co., Wis.” 


President Garfield on Agricul- 
TURE.—In thé course of his inaugural, our 
new President said : . 

“The interests of agriculture deserve more 
attention from the Government than they 
have yet received. The farms of the United 
States afford homes for more than one-half 
our people, and furnish much the largest 
part of all our exports. As the Government 
lights our coasts for the protection of mari- 
ners and the benefit of commerce, so it should 
give to the tillers of the soil the lights of prac- 
tical science and experience.” 


SONGS OF THE SCIENCES—GEOLOGY. 


Say, Mastodon, say, how you wandered of 
yore, 

"Mid the Red Crags of Suffolk on Pliocene 
shore ; 

The Ichthyosaurus was gone when you came, 

With the strange Pterodactyls, what wonder- 
ful game ! 

But the mild Dinotherium rose on your view, 

And the festive Rhinoceros lived with you 
too. 





Did you ever conceive with a sort of a shock, 

Eozons had lived in Laurentian rock ? 

And then came the fishes with very fine scales, 

While the Trilobite waltzed in the waters of 
Wales. 

In the oolites large Labyriethodons walk, 

Till the Ammonites came with the oceans of 
chalk. 


O Mastodon, tell when your troubles began, 

From the flint-headed arrows of cave-dwell- 
ing man ; 

Those swells of the Stone Age were gourmets, 
one owns, 

For we’ve proved that they often enjoyed 
marrow bones. 

While the size of their joints would make 
modern men stare. 

How Sirloin of Mammoth would please the 
Lord Mayor! 


Now we'll bid you adieu, and we'll read how, 
in sooth, 

The Odontosaurus could boast a queer tooth ; 

How Darwin has told us, with labor well 
spent, 

That live types and old fossils have common 
descent ; 

With our Lyell we'll learn how man first 
had his birth, 

And with Murchison study the crust of the 
earth ! —Punch. 


The Health of Cities, — Statistics 
compiled by the National Board of Health 
show that for the year ending October 31, 
1880, the more important cities of the world 
rank as follows in comparative healthfulness. 
The death rate shows the number of deaths 
to each 1,000 persons during the year: 

City. Death Rate. 
Cincinnati 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 
St. Loui 


Population. 


New Orleans 

Berlin 306,64 

Dublin 

To Cheese Eaters,—lIn the New York 

Legislature it was lately stated by a member 
that cheese was now largely adulterated with 
lard. This pig product is substituted in 
place of cream or butter oil. To roo pounds 
of milk are added 1} pounds of lard. Steam- 
rendered lard is considered better than kettle- 
rendered. By the best process it requires 
six to eight hours to render it. One will get 
4 pounds of cream from 100 pounds of milk 
and this 4 pounds is one-third caseine, so 
that about 2 pounds out of 100 is real oil. 
Therefore, 100 pounds of skim milk and 1} 
pounds of lard will make ro pounds of 
cheese. 
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SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS. 


CORRESPONDENT of a New En- 

gland paper complains of the harm- 
ful. influence of school examinations on 
children, and we think with excellent 
reason. The methods in practice in 
most of the public schools of our East- 
ern cities appear to have for their chief 
object the forcing of pupils along the cur- 
riculum of study as rapidly as possible, giv- 
ing their immature and sensitive minds 
no rest, no opportunity for healthful re- 
action. We have children who have 
attended several “crack” schools, and 
know therefore something about how 
matters are. One leading aim on the 
part of a teacher is to carry a class, it 
may be of forty or fifty children, over a 
certain number of pages of arithmetic, 


geography, history, spelling, etc., within 


a certain number of weeks. And success 
in this grand effort against the laws of 


mind and body is measured according 
to the number of scholars who can worry 
through the examinations which follow 
that certain number of weeks. When 
the time for closing a half year’s work 
comes, and promotion is in view, how 





excited the girls and boys are! They 
can think of nothing but the examina- 
tions, and their homes are made scenes 
of anxiety and dread for a week or two. 
We have known highly organized chil- 
dren to be thrown into serious illness 
from sheer exhaustion at this period. 
And we have advised many a parent not 
to risk the health of a delicate girl in 
the unnecessary and injurious strife. 

We believe in moderate processes for 
the education of the young. A child can 
not be hurried through a tex-book and 
become well-grounded in its rules. What 
is quickly learned with the young is 
quickly forgotten, because such learning 
is usually but memorizing without un- 
derstanding. Our children bring home 
fine reports of their standing, the hun- 
dreds predominating, but we have found 
when we questioned them that the rudi- 
mentary principles of arithmetic or gram- 
mar and their early studies in geography 
were by no means clearly defined in their 
intelligence. 

The important work of education is to. 
develop the youthful mind into a vigor- 
ous and active perception of truth. It 
seems to be regarded, however, by those 
who manage the affairs of most of our 
schools, that education means crowding 
the young mind with a miscellaneous 
jumble of* rules, names, numbers, and 
phrases ; graduated, intelligent progress. 
in study being, as it were, counted out 
of the question. 

We are not opposed to well-conducted,. 
appropriate examinations; not at all, they 
are essential to thoroughness; but we 
certainly deem the customary examina- 
tions of public schools inadequate and 
harmful, morally and physically, to the 
majority of the children who are forced 
to submit to them. 
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MAGNETIZING THE ORGAN OF LAN- 
GUAGE. 


> of our medical exchanges, 7he 

Independent Practitioner, of Balti- 
more, notes certain experiments of M. 
Charcot (the eminent physician of the 
Salpetriere, in Paris), which appear to 
demonstrate the locality of the speech 
M. Charcot operated upon some 
of the hysterical patients in his great 
hospital, producing for his purpose the 


center, 


two nervous conditions of hypnotism 
and catalepsy in the same subject af the 
same time. The difference in the phe- 
nomena of these conditions is briefly 
stated thus: “ Hypnotism is characterized 
by the following peculiarities: 1. When 
the limbs are elevated they do not remain 
in position, but fall when the support is 
withdrawn; the muscles and nerves are, 


however, in an excitable state, and irrita- 


tion of any particular nerve induces con- 
traction in the corresponding muscles 
with as much precision as the localized 
electrization of Duchenne of Boulogne. 
2. The faculty of speech remains, the 
patient replies to questions, counts, or 
recites verses, as he is commanded; he is 
even able to write, or communicate with 
those about him by gestures. 

“While in the hypnotized condition 
the patient may be, with facility, thrown 
into the cataleptic state. 1. At once the 
hyper-excitability of nerves and muscles 
disappears ; the limbs remain in what- 
ever position they are placed. 2. Every 
external intellectual manifestation is 
abolished ; the patient no longer speaks 
or answers questions.” 

We are informed that M. Charcot 
found that he could induce catalepsy in 
the hypnotized subject simply by lifting 
his or her eyelids, and permitting the 





light to influence the retina. Now, by 
alternately lifting the eyelids, he pro- 
duces catalepsy in either hemisphere of 
the brain at will, while the other is in the 
hypnotized state. Of course, owing to 
the decussation of the fibers of the optic 
nerve, it is the hemisphere correspond- 
ing to the uncovered eye which becomes 
cataleptic. 

To illustrate. A ‘hysterical patient is 
hypnotized, or, as we commonly say, 
She speaks, reads, and 
writes while in this state; the left eyelid 
is raised, and the right hemisphere 


magnetized. 


thrown into a cataleptic condition, but 
the patient continues to speak and ges- 
ticulate. But if, on the other hand, the 
right eye be uncovered, thus placing the 
left hemisphere in the cataleptic state, 
the patient becomes suddenly silent, no 
longer answers questions, or makes sign 
or gesture. 

We are entirely willing, if the doctors 
insist, to accept this as a fresh demon- 
stration of the existence of the organ of 
Language, but must except to it as proof 
of the organ’s limitation to one hemi- 
sphere. Authorities are not agreed on the 
subject, and the general duplicature of 
organ and function is against such a con- 
clusion ; besides, it should be considered 
that in hypnotic or magnetic experi- 
ments, especially with persons nervously 
diseased, the opinions of the operator 
have a marked influence upon the sub- 
ject, and therefore a conviction of the 
existence of the specch center in the left 
hemisphere only would go far to produce 
the unresponsive condition. 

We shall be glad to hear from some of 
our American experimenters in magnet- 
ism with reference to this very interest- 
ing phase of the subject. 
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A TRUMPET BLAST! 


HE lecture of Chancellor Crosby in 

the Boston Monday course on the 
1oth of January last has aroused an ex- 
pression of sentiment and opinion scarce- 
ly without parallel in the annals of Amer- 
ican Temperance reform. It has precip- 
itated a revival of earnest discussion of 
questions affecting the nature of alcohol 
and the character of true temperance 
work, not only in the circle of recognized 
temperance advocates, but also in circles 
where the idea of total abstinence has re- 
ceived little encouragement, while the de- 
sire for an improved social and moral 
condition in the community, if candidly 
entertained, thad not been actively pro- 
moted. We think there was urgent need 
for some emphatic expression from a high 
authoritative quarter to stimulate the 
moral sense of intelligent and law-abiding 
people, and point their attention to the 
great drink evil. There has been too much 
indifference to the matter in Church and 
State, hundreds and thousands of excel- 
lent people being always ready to affirm 
all one might say with regard to the mis- 
ery wrought by intemperance, but indis- 
posed to active steps toward checking its 
course. 

Dr. Crosby has been for years a con- 
spicuous figure in the struggle against 
vice and crime ; his personal work in New 
York city compels our hearty gratitude. 
Hundreds of dram-shops and “ dives” of 
the lowest character have been suppressed 
through his efforts, which have hesitated 
not against the prejudice of class, the 
turpitude of officials, the thicane of 
courts. His record in connection with 
the “Society for the Suppression of 
Crime” is a noble one. Then for him to 
Stand up in one of the most noticeable 





places of the country and avow himself 
an advocate of moderate drinking and to 
throw his gauntlet at the feet of the tem- 
perance men was a most astonishing act. 
We can not wonder at the surprise of Dr. 
Hopkins, Wendell Phillips, Dr. Hunt, and 
the thousand editors of our religious and 
moral press. Yet we thank Dr. Crosby for 
his bold and vigorous assertions; we 
thank him for his challenge to the learned 
and the philosophical. He has done so- 
ciety a great kindness in awakening it 
from its lethargy and bringing it face to 
face with the dragon that infolds within 
the dreadful coils of its slimy tail more 
than a third part of our population. And 
we are hopeful that now the awakening 
will have for its result “the wnzon of all 
good men who desire to stop the fearful 
drunkenness of the land with its attend- 
ant crimes and misery.” 





LIVING TO ONE’S SELF. 
AN is endowed a social or grega- 
rious being, the organism Jer se 
having relation to the maintenance of 
the social state forming a considerable 
part of the brain mass; while it may be 
said, without fear of mistake, that every 
mental faculty has a bearing and influ- 
ence more or less direct upon the social 
nature. The importance then of this so- 
cial organism in the economy of human 
life must be too manifest to require argu- 
ment; and the necessity of its harmoni- 
ous development, if we would secure a 
high degree of happiness, is also mani- 
fest. 

When, therefore, a man withdraws from 
association with others and lives apart, to 
himself, hermit-like, he violates a cardinal 
principle of his organization, and in time 
suffers the retributions of offended nat- 
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ure. He becomes narrow in his views 
of life, cold, morose, peevish, unsympa- 
thetical, selfish. 

To be sure men are differently endowed 
with the social feelings, and it must be 
expected that they will exhibit differences 
in their expression. Nevertheless, every 
man should exercise what he has according 
to the promptings of his better judgment 
or the teaching of experience. “ No man 
liveth unto himself,” said the great apos- 
tle of Christianity ; inferentially the mis- 
anthropical recluse affects society in a 
way which is injurious, and for which he 
can offer no sufficient plea. 

Many doubtless. think that they can 
withdraw from the world if so minded, 
and live in solitude without incurring 
the slightest blame. What a mistake! 
The world needs all, and all need the 
world ; its variety of relation is adapted 
to every variety of faculty and power. It 
has work for every rational man and 
woman, and the performance of that 
work contributes to the welfare and 
progress of society. Let us only look 
around and we shall see that the happiest 
are they whose social views are generous 
and broad, and whose labor of brain or 
hand has some adaptation to spheres be- 
yond the walls of their own houses. 

There is a social dyspepsia as well as a 
dyspepsia which affects the organs of di- 
gestion, and the so-called “exclusive” 
has it, as they who are compelled to 
come within his narrow sphere know. 
He is a pitiable object to the joyous, 
company-loving, free-hearted soul, and 
his cynical, suspicious estimate of soci- 
ety renders him a bore in his own house. 
Such people are too much encouraged in 
their pettish notions, and we think no 
better remedy could be applied than an 
introduction to themselves, so that they 





may see how much they have departed 
from that mental state which they them- 
selves are accustomed to picture as befit- 
ting human integrity. 





THE “BALL” ROLLING.—The “im- 
portant movement” noted in our March 
Number has awakened attention. Al- 
ready the donation of one hundred 
copies of “ Brain and Mind” to cler- 
gymen has been exhausted, and there 
are further applications coming in from 
“gentlemen of the cloth,” which we are 
happy to say we are enabled to entertain, 
since a philanthropic friend of the cause 
has replenished the fund by a donation 
sufficient to furnish five hundred addi- 


tional copies of the work. “Letters have 


been received from ministers, who have 
read the work carefully, which strengthen 
the conviction that “ Brain and Mind ” is 
the treatise best calculated to instruct 
educated and intelligent people with re- 
gard to the true character of phrenologi- 
cal principles. In the department “ What 
they Say,” one of the more recent expres- 
sions of opinion about the book is print- 
ed verbatim, and it is notably worth a 
thoughtful reading. 





EVEN SPAIN.—It is a matter of much 
personal gratification that we are enabled 
to state that Spain,which has been so long 
torpid and effete, despite the tremendous. 
intellectual activity of her near neighbors, 


‘has taken a step in the direction of civil 


and religious liberty in appointing anti- 
Roman and republican instructors in 
schools and colleges, and in proposing re- 
ligious toleration. The Papal Nuncio at 
once protested against these new meas- 
ures, but the Government replied that it 
claimed the right to determine what is 
best for the interests of the country. 
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Eo Gur Eorrespondents, 


Questions OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this de 
tion at @ time, and that c 
4 ded z 


riment. But one ques- 
Pe pee! must be pro- 
, @ corres shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir AN INQUIRY FaIL TO RECEIVE ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inquirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 


WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 


is provided by the writers. 1m ALL CasEs, 
the poc-ofhce howtd, 4 


yee weirs 





communicate ap us a 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or 

is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address. 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 





GREEN INK.—An English correspondent 
wishes to know how to make greenink. Pre- 
suming that he means it for the use of the pen, 
we suggest the following recipe: Calcined 
accto-nitrate of chrome, diluted with water; or 
sap-green, in powder, dissolved in very weak 
alum-water. Perhaps one of our readers who is 
well informed in chemistry can suggest a better 
method. 


MAGNETISM.— Question : We have lately 
heard a good deal about magnetism and hypno- 
tism, all classes of people, doctors, lawyers, and 
clergymen showing interest in the experiments 
and discussions. Is not this a revival of the old 
so-called psychology, which about thirty years 
ago produced so much excitement here ? 

NEW YORKER. 

Answer: Yes; the subject is the same, but its 
revival appears to have occurred under different 
circumstances. Many of the very men who de- 
cried magnetism or mesmerism as humbug and 
nonsense are now taking ground in its behalf 
and indicating its utility. As was urged by 
Mesmer, Deleuze, and others years ago, some 
of our physicians now admit its importance as 
an aid to the physician and surgeon in the treat- 
ment of disease and the performance of surgical 
operations, ‘* Practical Instructions in Animal 
Magnetism” is one of the best treatises on the 
subject published, being very full and adapted 
to the use of physicians. 


FRUIT DRYERS.—In reply to several 
correspondents we would state that the Alden 
Dryer and the Zimmerman Fruit and Vegetable 
Dryer and Bake-oven have been used extensively 
in this country, and are considered among the 
best of late apparatuses for the purpose. 


LIME IN THE EyeEs.—[We are pleased | 


to give space to the following communication 
from one who has had experience in the line he 
treats on, And we say generally that sugges- 
tions for hygienic treatment in accidents and 





emergencies, founded on experience, will be 
welcome from our readers.—Eb. } 

To the question in the PHrENoLoGicaL Jour- 
NAL for March :—What should be done when 
particles of quick-lime get into the eyes?—l 
would take the liberty to answer. Plunge both 
hands quickly into clean, cool water, dash water 
into the eyes and wash out every particle as fast 
as possible ; then, if the membranes of the eyes 
are very sore or much irritated, go to bed in a 
dark room, apply cool, wet cloths to the eyes, 
changing them as often as agreeable to the fecl- 
ing, and sleep as longasyoucan. After awaken- 
ing, you will find yourself relieved of most of 
the soreness, with very little inconvenience to the 
eyes. The writer, who las had much to do with 
quick-lime, in all its differont forms and uses, 
has never failed in relieving himself by merely 
going through the washing process thoroughly. 
Clean lime, however, even if hot, provided 
plenty of water is near at hand, is not near so 
troublesome as lime mixed with sand, because in 
your effort of ridding the eye of both sand and 
lime, you scour or fret the membranes, and 
make them sore. It takes a much longer time 
to get rid of the grains of sand than of the lime, 
because the lime dissolves, but the sand does 
not; yet [ have never failed, even without dis- 
continuing my work, to rid myself of even the 
sand, and after a good night’s rest, despite some 
soreness, felt just as cager for operation the next 
day as ever. I have had men to work for me, 
however, who would almost go wild with ex- 
citement and pain, and would not be able to help 
themselves ; but with my aid and direction, they 
had but little trouble in getting relief. Think- 
ing that perhaps this simple remedy might be of 
use to others, I have ventured to pen these few 
lines, for I have seen men who have lost their 
eyes by not knowing what to do in an instant. 

Titusville, Pa. ¥F. ¥. ARNOLD. 


GRANT AND LEE AS GENERALS.—Ques.: 
From a phrenological standpoint, which of the 
two great generals, Grant or Lee, is considered 
as possessing a superior quality for generalship ? 

Ans.: In quality of organization and symme- 
try of development, General Lee was superior, 
and therefore it naturally follows that the tone 
or quality of his mind was of a superior mould. 
We think there is little doubt entertained on this 
subject by those who have carefully reviewed 
the history of Lee. Grant possesses an eminent- 
ly strong organization. His head is broader, 
there is more of emphasis in his mental make-up 
than Lee possessed. In some respects he may 
be said to possess more tenacity of purpose, and 
the character of his military operations was dis- 
tinguished chiefly ty that. Lee had brilliancy as 
well as breadth, a cultivated mind, and generous 
elements of character which draw people closely 
to one. 
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Sipyey SmiTH.—S. H.—This celebra- 
ted wit, humorist, and divine, and the original 
projector of the Zdinborough Review, was born at 
Woodford, Essex County, England, in the year 
1771. 


Wuo 1s R. B. D. WELLS ?—Qwes.: 
There is in England, lecturing on Phrenology, a 
man by the name of R. B. D. Wells. Is be Mr. 
Wells, the husband of Mrs. Wells, or a relation of 
the Wells family? Have you ever seen him, or 
has he ever been in New York City ?—=NGLAND. 

Ans. : The correspondent who makes the above 
inquiry is very respectfully informed that the 
said R. B. D. Wells has no connection whatever 
with the house of Fowler & Wells, publishers 
and phrenologists, of New York City. Mr. 8. R. 
Wells died in the spring of 1875. He visited 
Europe in 1860, traveled there for more than two 
years, and then returned to this country, and 
re-entered upon the prosecution of his busi- 
ness. He made no subsequent visit to Europe. 
We have never seen said R. B. D. Wells, 
although we have had business with him in the 
way of supplying an occasional order for our 
publications. We are not aware that he has 
ever visited the United States. The name is cer- 
tainly the same, and we can scarcely believe that 
he would make representations which would lead 
people to think that he was connected with our 
house and business. 


ORGANIC ACTIVITY.—Quwes.: Can two 
organs of the same brain both be of the same rel- 
ative size, say full, and have different degrees of 
activity ?—J. 0. o. 

Ans.: Yes; for the reason that activity of 
brain depends upon stimulus physiologically 
given by the circulation of the blood. One or- 
gan may be exercised more than another by be- 
ing more frequently brought into use. Exercise 
of an organ indicates circulatory movement in 
that part of the brain, just as the exercise of an 
arm stimulates the flow of blood into it; and the 
more oxercise the more activity. 


BLONDE AND BRUNETTE.—Qves.: Is 
not a blonde considered more lively disposed 
than a brunette ?—J. @. 8. 

Your question is answered by the definition of 
temperament in the works on Phrenology, while 
it is extensively discussed in the special work 
on Temperament. The blonde has more of the 
Mental temperament, which conduces to nervous 
activity. We infer that your term, lively, has 
special mental significance. Blondes, as a class, 
are sprightly and off-hand, brunettes deliberate 
and self-contained. The brunette may possess, 
however, a good degree of the Mental temper- 
ament, inclining her to liveliness or “ gush” 
when her associations arc stimulating, but she 
will not show the spontaneous flow of mental 


feeling of the blonde. 
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ests the writer's p Fonte: cava, ote facts + Oo “his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 

WHAT I HAVE GAINED FROM PuHrE- 
NOLOGY.-I wish to tell the readers of the Jovryat 
something of what Phrenology has done for me. 
Had I the language, space would forbid me to 
tell of all the benefits and pleasures that I have 
derived from it, but this I will say : 

A few years ago I was an entire siranger to 
Phrenology. The first thing that attracted my 
attention relative to this science was ‘‘ Combe’s 
Constitution of Man.” This I read with great 
interest, making memoranda of the most inter. 
esting points. Shortly after, through the instru- 
mentality of my brother, I became a reader of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND SCIENCE oF 
HEAT, and also of other publications on the 
subject. 

With these I began to search for a practical 
knowjedge of the science, in order to test the 
truth thereoffor myself. ‘Seeing is belicving.”’ 
So by closely observing the heads and faces of 
those with whom I came in contact, I was soona 
firm believer in the art of reading character by ex- 
ternal appearances. As I progressed in my stud- 
ies, I began writing out delineations of character 
from photographs. This I have repeatedly done 
with universal satisfaction to the parties, and 
have in some cases been able to tell something of 
the leading characteristics by autograph only. 




















“Now ican truly say, that I know Phrenology is 


useful ; that it teaches us, as nothing else does, 
in what human happiness consiste, and points 
out the way for its attainments. 

A knowledge of it enables us to read our own 
characters as plainly recorded on our physical 
systems ; how to judge accurately of our strength 
and our weakness, our virtues and our faults, 
and thereby enable us to reconstruct ourselves 
on an improved plan. Through its teachings I 
have been enabled to improve my mind. It has 
given me new hopes, new aspirations ; enlarged 
my views, and given me a higher and truer ap- 
preciation of human life and human responsibil- 
ities. All in all, I can truly say that I consider 
the knowledge and benefits which I have al- 
ready derived from Phrenology, of vastly more 
importance than all else I possess or ever can. 

Some time ago I sent pictures of myself to 
the New York office for a description of my char- 
acter, and it was given very accurately, pointing 
out among other things my ability to succeed 
in that which I previously thought I had no 
ability for. Butas Ihad gone to the teachers of 
the science for advice, with « determination to 
abide by their decision and to follow their in- 
structions as best I could, I at once proceed- 
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ed to do so, surprising. myself and friends by 
very good success. Had I received these in- 
structions in early youth I would have been 
happier and healthier, and been filling a con- 
genial position in life, with honor to myself and 
usefulness to socicty, instead of groping my way 
with no definite aim or object (just as nine- 
tenths of girls do, unless their principal object 
is matrimony). : 

I most earnestly solicit every young man and 
young woman to avail themselves at once of the 
benefits of Phrenology—that they may not in 
after years look back to a youth misspent, and 
mourn over lost opportunities—possibilities dis- 
covered too late—or, in trying to pierce the vail 
of futurity, see naught but a life of discontent and 
perhaps of wretchedness before them. Procure 
a chart from a sound phrenologist. It will bea 
beacon-light to guide you safely over the shoals 
of temptation and the rocks of iniquity ; and 
steer your barque into the clear and placid waves 
of happiness and prosperity. 

To every parent in the land I would say: Be 
thoroughly instructed in Phrenology ; make the 
best of yourselves and your children; undcr- 
stand the organism of each child and its cause, 
and how to suppress or- actuate every organ 
that deviates from harmony. Train and conduct 
the education of each to fill positions best suited 
to their mental and physical development, Then 
we will have the right man and the right woman 
in the right places, where failure is next to im- 
possible, and soon we would cease to hear the 
sad strain, 

“TI wonder why this world’s good things 
Should fall in such unequal shares ; 
Why some should taste of all the joys, 
And others only feel the cares !”’ 
MOLLIE E. SWAIM. 


A VOTE FOR THE BANGS.—£aitor P. J. : 
--I have pronounced the Journat altogether 
perfect, until I received the January Number, 
which would be certainly so but for an article 


entitled “‘Mad Fashion.” ‘Che author did not 
understand the subject, or at least failed to ex- 
plain enough to cover what I would term “‘ mad 
fashion”; and that would be all false braids, 
switches, curls, puffs, and false fronts, not where 
one’s own hair is banged and arranged stylishly, 
for I would consider that very minute indeed in 
comparison with our “ dress,’’ “shoes,” ete. I 
am considered an artiste in dressing hair, and 
bave had our most stylish ladies call for my 
eriticism and touch, before appearing on partic- 
ular occasions. I dress my own hair very like 
the portrait of the “belle”; in fact, it is said 
by several to be a good portrait of myself. I use 
nothing but half a dozen rubber pins and a tuck- 
ing comb about my hair, and I think you, dear 
Editor, and every one else, would. think it prefer- 





able to having the hair pasted and twisted up 
with two or three yards (?) of silk or satin rib- 
bon, like the “ modest, bright girl” that you 
have in contrast with the “belle.” I for one 
vote for the latest coiffure and the progressive 
“belle’’ as long as there is nothing false or in- 
jurious about either. I also think if the ideality, 
perseverance, and courage of our devotees of 
fashion were turned in the right channel, they 
would surpass the Royalty of any other nation. 
The JoURNAL invites personal views, and I must 
have my say when so signifigant an article ap- 
pears. Sincerely, 
Elizabethtown, Il. MRS. T. B. P. 


A MINISTER’S OPINION OF “ BRAIN 
AND Miyp.”—Having just finished a careful 
reading of the book, “‘ Brain and Mind,” I can 
not but express high approval of it. The style 
in which it is written is clear, convincing, terse, 
and exceedingly interesting. For any one who 
wishes to gain a true idea of the science of 
Phrenology as taught by its ablest exponents, 
but has neither inclination nor opportunity to 
wade through the goodly library of works that 
have been published on the subject, this is just 
the book. The terms used are, as a general rule, 
easily understood, the anatomical ones being the 
only exception. If any one book can make 
Phrenology popular, this one certainly should 
do it. 

While reading it, the student who believes 
that “‘The proper study of mankind is man,” 
feels an intense desire to know more about that 
particular branch of the study which has been 
treated of in the chapter just read by him. We 
might compare the science to a palace containing 
many apartments. Then we would say that the 
reading of a chapter in “ Brain and Mind” opens 
the doors wide enough, and keeps them open 
long enough, to enable us to obtain a glance at 
the furniture of the rooms, whereby an anxiety 
is awakened in the mind to go in and carefully 
examine all the useful and curious articles with 
which the apartments are filled. For instance, 
he reads the chapter of eleven pages on “‘ Tem- 
perament,” and feels at once that though the 
matter is treated of very plainly, a volume might 
be written on the subject, and if such a work is 
to be had, he wants it. The book in many of its 
parts is as fascinating asa novel. Mental science 
as taught in its pages may be learned with sen- 
sations of delight by many who would turn from 
“ Locke’s Essay on the Human Understanding” 
and “Reid’s Inquiry into the Human Mind,” 
with feelings of disgust. 

To the teacher whose business it is to educate 
our youth, a knowledge of Phrenology would cer- 
tainly prove an element of power. To the clergy- 
man whose vocation it is to edify or build up the 
moral and religious sentiments and feelings of 
those entrusted to his charge, by guiding them 
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in the way of all truth, a similar knowledge 
would be of immense advantage. An accurate 
estimate of the dispositions, inclinations, pow- 
ers, and capabilities of the different members of 
his flock, is almost absolutely necessary. Igno- 
rance of this is often the cause of lamentable 
failure to secure desirable results, and discord 
and dissatisfyction prevai] where harmony and 
good-will might have reigned, if the requisite 
knowledge, combined with tact, had been pos- 
sessed by the overseer, To gain the necessary 
knowledge by intimate acquaintance with each 
individual member is generally impossible, or it 
takes a long time to obtain. A knowledge of 
Phrenology would here give the much-needed 
assistance, and the pastor would be enabled to 
direct wisely and well, thus securing the most 
desirable results. The wisdom of his advice 
would soon become generally recognized, and 
he would be more respected and loved than he 
otherwise could be. Through his advice and 
counsel, the church would be officered by the 
most capable persons, and church work would 
be done as it ought to be. If the members of 
any trade or profession need to understand hu- 
man nature in its ever-varying phases, most cer- 
tainly those of the ministerial do.. Their influ- 
ence can not be overestimated, and in these days 
of intellectual advancement and self-aggrandize- 
ment, our moral teachers need all the assistance 
they can obtain from every source, to help them 
in their great work of inculcating the groat 
truths of Christiauity—love to God and love to 
man. The majority of them are men of large 
literary desires and sraall pecuniary means, and 
we are glad that a kind friend has set the good 
example of supplying a few of them with such 
a desirable work as “Brain and Mind.” Every 
minister’s library ought to have a phrenological 
bust and a few good works on Phrenology and 
related subjects in it, and we sincerely hope that 
the suggestion in the April Number of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, that persons able to 
pay for books for the purpose of supplying this 
need will do so, will be acted on promptly. 
“The Lord loveth a cheerful giver.”’ 
REV. WM. J. WARRENER. 
Amesville, O. 
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PERSONAL. 


THE NEW “ GOVERNMENT.” 

PRESIDENT James A. GARFIELD. See biogra- 
phy and portrait of him in the August Number 
of this JouRNAL for 1880. 

James G. Barve, now Secretary of State, has 
a sketch of his career, with a portrait, in the 
January Number, 1880. 

WiiL1aM WINDoM, appointed successor to Mr. 
Sherman as Seerctary of the Treasury, was born 





in Ohio, and is about fifty-four years of age. 
He is a lawyer by profession, but since 1858 has 
served the greater part of the time in Congress. 


Tuomas L. James, Postmaster-General, is a 
New Yorker by birth and fifty years old. He 
had been a journalist and then a Custom-House 
official previous to taking the place of Postmas- 
ter over the New York office in 1873. 

Rosert T. Luycotn, Secretary of War, is a 
sou of the late President Lincoln, about thirty- 
eight years of age, and a lawyer of Chicago. 

WritusM M. Hont, Secretary of the Navy, 
was born in South Carolina, but has resided in 
Louisiana since boyhood. He is a lawyer, and 
has held important judicial positions. 

Samvuzt J. Kimkwoop, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, is about sixty-seven, a Marylander by birth, 
but a resident of Iowa since 1835. He is also a 
lawyer, and for many years has been prominent 
in political affairs, three times Governor of Iowa, 
and twice United States Senator. 


Warne MoVeacu, Attorney-General, is a 
Pennsylvanian, about forty-eight years old. He 
is also a lawyer by profession, and has been 
prominent in politics; served for two years as 
Minister to Turkey, under President Grant. 


Lvoretr1a Mort was a descendant of Tristam 
Coffin on her father’s side, and of Peter Folger 
on her mother’s, her father being Thomas Coffin 
and her mother Anna Folger Coffin. This will 
explain the anomaly which has appeared in the 
many biographies which bave been published of 
this extraordinary woman ; some styling her a 
Folger, some a Coffin, before her marriage. 

ApeLe TERoHOUT, a beautiful but immoral 
girl who flashed through Paris in the last year of 
the Second Empire, under the title of La Cométe, 
with dresses from Worth, portraits by Cabanel, 
sonnets from Théophile Gautier, offers of mar- 
riage from ancient dukes, mansions in the 
Champs Elysées, equipages, and diamonds, died 
in a hospital, a week or two since, of lupus, and 
destitute. 





WISDOM. 


“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.” 


THERE is no time so miserable but a man may 
be true. —Shakespeare. 

EpvcatTton should bring to mind the ideal of 
the individual.— Richter. 

He who waits to do a great deal of good at 
once, will never do any good.—Dr. Johnson. 

WuHoever desires the character of a proud 
man ought to conceal his vanity.—Jonathan 
Swift. . 
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No evil propensity of the human heart is so 
powerful that it may not be subdued by disci- 
pline. 

WueEn a man has no design but to speak plain 
truth, he isn’t apt to be talkative.—Geo. D. 
Prentice. 

You can not bring the best out of a man unless 
you believe the best is somewhere in him.— 
Canon Farrar. 


Him only pleasure leads and peace attends, 
Him, only him, the shield of Jove defends, 
Whose means are fair and spotless as his ends. 


A woRtD without a Sabbath would be like a 
man without a smile, like a summer without 
flowers, and like a homestead without a garden. 


A maw should never be ashamed to own he 
has been in the wrong, which is but saying that 
he is wiser to-day than he was yesterday.—Pope. 

Have patience with all things, but chiefly have 
patience with yourself. Do not lose courage by 
considering your own imperfections, but instantly 
set about remedying them ; every day begin the 
task anew.—Francis de Sales, 

TEMPTATION is a fearful word. It indicates 
the beginning of a possible series of infinite 
evils. It is the ringing of an alarm-bell, whose 
melancholy sounds may reverberate through 
eternity. Like the sudden sharp cry of “‘ Fire!’’ 
under our windows by night, it should rouse us 
to instantaneous action, and brace every muscle 
to its highest tension.— Horace Mann. 
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MIRTH. 


“ A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


It takes an old woman well versed in herbs to 
give sage advice. 

“Mamma,” said a little four-year-old, after 
waiting patiently for her mother to be at leisure, 
“will you be unbusy soon ?” 

“My serment shall stand on dese tree pints,” 
said a colored preacher not many Sundays ago: 
“1, the expoundin’ ; 2, the enlargin’; and 8, the 
arousin’.” 

A MAN advertises for a competent person to 
undertake the sale of a new patent medicine, and 
adds that ‘it will be highly lucrative to the un- 
dertaker.”’ 

“Witt you take something?” said a tee- 
totaler tu his friend, when standing near a tay- 
ern. “I don’t care if I do,’ was the reply. 
“Well,” said Frank, “‘let’s take a walk.” 

“Mazen, why, you dear little girl,” exclaimed 
her grandpa, seeing his little. granddaughter 





with her head tied up, ‘“‘ have you got the head 
ache?’’ “No,” she answered sweetly; “I’sc 
dot a spit turl.” 

Tue mother had cut her little daughter’s hair 
to make “bangs.” Surveying her own work, 
she said: “Bessie, yesterday you looked as if 
you had nosense. To-day you look as if your 
mother had none.” 

Wisnine to pay his friend a compliment, a 
gentleman remarked : “I hear you have a very 
industrious wife.” ‘‘ Yes,” replied the friend, 
with a melancholy smile; “she is never idle. 
She always finds something for me to do.” 


“Seizing the gigantic Indian around the 
waist, the brave boy lifted him into the air, and 
flung him headlong down the chasm. Panting, 
the boy stood and watched the Indian’s body 
fall from crag to crag until it disappeared in the 
darkness below. Just at this moment——”’ just 
at that moment the father of the boy who was 
reading this trash came along, lifted the young- 
ster by the ear, and in the woodshed matinee 
that followed the boy had no thought of flinging 
the old man down a chasm. There was no 
chasm handy.—Detroit Free Press. 











In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, especially t. related in any way to mental 
and physiological science. We can usually supply any 
of those noticed. 


THE SECRET OF VICTORY ; or, The Story 
of Ernest Adler. By Margaret E. Winslow, 
author of “Saved,” “Barford Mills,’ etc. 
Price, 60 cts. New York: The National Tem- 
perance Society and Publication House. 

A good story, founded on facts, which illus- 
trate the dangers and difficulties attending the 
work of reform. The author aims in the course 
of the volume to indicate those methods or that 
plan of action which is likely to be successful. 
And she sums it up in this way: “ Depend upon 
it, the safest course is total abstinence, absolute 
self-distrust, and a momentary dependence upon 
the promised aid of an always present Saviour.” 





“THESE SAYINGS OF MINE.” Pulpit 
Notes on Seven Chapters of the First Cm 
and other sermons. ~~ hh Parker, D. 
Minister of the City — Holborn Via- 
duct, London. 306 a co, $1.50. New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. 


A biographical and descriptive sketch of this 
eminent preacher of London, by Dr. Deems, 
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forms a pleasing introduction to the discourses 
which make up this volume. In the religious 
world, or at least that part of it which gives 
attention to the affairs of more than one denomi- 
nation, Dr. Parker has become well known as 
the founder of that great building called the 
City Temple, which is in the heart of London, 
yet far removed from what is considered the re- 
spectable quarters of society. He is eminently 
a preacher, using few notes, so that what the 
public reads of his discourses from week to 
week in newspapers and weeklies is the fruit of 
stenography. The discourses in this volume 
were so secured, and have received but little 
touching up, so that they possess the freshness 
and vigor of the original efforts. There are up- 
ward of thirty sermons in the closely-printed 
volume, so that the reader has a rich opportunity 
to consider the character of Dr. Parker as a pul- 
pit orator and asa Christian minister, the variety 
of subject bringing into view the versatile style 
and broad culture of his mind. 


Is DARWIN RIGHT? or, The Origin of 
Man. By William Denton, author of “Our 
Planet,” “Genesis and Geology,” ete. 12mo. 
pp. 198. Published by the Denton Publishing 

Yompany, Wellesley, Mass. 

The author of this volume has occupied for 
many years the important position of an in- 
structorin physical science, particularly geology, 
and has now and then appeared before the pub- 
lic as an advocate of a natural origin of man, in 
a volume treating on questions of a biological 
nature. The present book purports to be the 
substance of what he has been presenting in lect- 
ures for many years, the spiritual side of man 
being given special prominence. After review- 
ing the experiments of Bastian, Tyndall, and 
others with sealed and unsealed bottles, and 
evidently accepting the theory of spontaneous 
generation, he goes on to consider the variation 
of species, hereditary transmission, natural se- 
lection, and other principles of the modern hy- 
pothesis of evolution, using illustrations from 
that master of dogmatic assertion and ad captan- 
dum argument. Professor Denton accepts with- 
out qualification the doctrine that man is de- 
scended from animals ; and to the reader who is 
like-minded, his synopsis of the growth of the 
human germ will prove very interesting. But 
we have said that he treats of man on the spir- 
itual side ; and so, after going over the course 
of our “ natural origin,” he tells us that there is 
an “intelligent spirit’ in the universe that pre- 
sides over it and controls its affairs ; that ‘‘in 
every atom of every organized being is a per- 
fect spiritual type, constantly seeking perfect 
expression in materia) form.”” As an epitome 
of the views of “ advanced thinkers ’’ on the gene- 
sis of man, the book serves well. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Part Srx oF MODERN AROHITECTURAL Dsz- 
SIGNS AND Derais, published by Bicknell & 
Comstock, of this city, contains beautifully 
drawn plates of two cottages, appropriate as 
suburban residences, with detail drawings, al] 
according to a fixed scale, and forming a com- 
plete outfit for the builder. One cottage is of 
liberal dimensions and adapted to the use of a 
large family; the other is smaller, yet designed 
as an abode of refinement and taste. The styles 
uf both are exceedingly picturesque, and very 
convenient in arrangement of rooms, halls, etc. 
Price of the designs, which cover six quarto 
shects, $1. 

CuLTURE AND Rexicion. By Principal J. C. 
Shairp. Printed without abridgment. Price, 
15 cents. New York: I. K. Funk & Co. This 
is No. 50 of the “Standard Series” (octavo sizc), 
issued by the above-named publishers. The 
eminent Scotch teacher aims to show in the five 
lectures which compose the book, that high men- 
tal culture is entirely compatible with spiritual 
growth, and indecd that religion combines cult- 
ure with itself. He considers the aim of cult- 
ure, the scientific theory, and the literary theory 
of culture. 


EXHIBITION AND PaRLoR Dramas, containing 
the following plays: Odds with the Enemy; 
Initiating a Granger ; Seth Greenback ; A Family 
Strike ; The Sparkling Cup ; The Assessor ; Two 
Ghosts in White; Country Justice ; Borrowing 
Trouble. By T. 8. Denison. 12mo. pp. 182. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25. Published by the author at 
Chicago, Ill. A good selection of plays for 
home or social use. Some of them appear rather 
long, however, for the ordinary purposes of par. 
lor drama; but if well performed, we should 
have no doubt of their admirable effect in de- 
lighting an audience. 

STanDaRD Hyrmwys, with Historical Notes of 
their authors. Compiled by Rev. Edward F. 
Thwing, Professor of Vocal Culture, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Price, 10cts. I. K. Funk & Co., pub- 
lishers, New York. This is a collection of 137 
of the hymns which are dear to every one who 
takes pleasure in religious services, and most of 
which ~re found in the better collections of books 
of praise in use among Christian denominations. 
The idea of supplying biographical notes of the 
authors is a good one, and will be welcomed by 
all who love good poetry. 


Tus AtBuM-WritER’s Friend, comprising 
more than three hundred choice selections of 
poetry and prose, adapted to albums, valentincs, 
holiday cards, etc. A compilation by Mr. J. 8. 
Ogilvie, which mects a want very prevalent 
among young people nowadays. Price 15 cents. 
Published by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., New York. 





